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CHAPTER XxIl. 


Anprew Courtney drove away from Mrs. Black’s, 
‘lis heart was gay and light, the future shone out 
brilliantly before him. Only the day before, Captain 
Mathew had said to him in his honest, candid way: 

“1 don’t think it is right for me to be keeping 
a young fellow like you out of work, Andrew ; but 
I cant bear to let you go, Youseem to be the nearest 
of kith and kin left to us, and we are getting old. 
I don’t mind owning that, supposing other hopes 
fail, we shall adopt you as our heir. But ticre’s time 
enough for that to be decided—time enough. What 
Seems right is for me to put you in the way of in- 
dependence, I’m going to talk with the old Sirm, 
and if you think you can interest yourself in that 
business, I'll buy ashare for you. They'll almit a 
junior partner, if I ask it, What do you think of 
the idea 2” 

“ Admirable—admirable!” had Andrew answered 
= all his heart. Only you are tuo generous to 

e, 

“There is no one else to claim it,” sighed the old 
captain, “TI own it seems hard that there shouldn't 
be one to inherit my earnings who has a drop of 
Kindred blood in his veins, But you are my wife’s 
ative, Andrew, and that’s the next best. If only I 

adn't been so harsh with poor Lizzie! Alack, per- 

“ps it's Heaven’s punishment for my hot-headed 
cha: I should be go thankful now, if there was a 
fat) “any sort of a child that had a look of my 
“ler or my mother in its face. But it could not- 
mrt ray or she would have written to me—she 
Sh udn't have died without sending her child to me. 

¢ knew I wasn't go unjust as that.” 























(THE SPIDER AND THE FLY.] 


These last words he had muttered to himself with 
a weary, troubled look on his face. 

But Andrew, with his ready tact, had coaxed him 
out of the melancholy humour, and taken him back 
to hopes and plans for himself. 

“If such a thing should come, sir—of course I 
mean after you have proved and found me worthy— 
I would take your name; my own has no special 
attraction for me, aud my father has lost most of his 
interest in me, through the machinations of this 
second wife; and besides, he has three other sons of 
hers. I would take your whole name, or,” he added, 
the last hositatingly, not knowing how much the 
bereaved father could yet bear, “that of your son.” 

The idea seemed to please Captain Mathew ex- 
ceedingly. He brightened up into eagerness, 

“Upon my word, Andrew, I like that idea very 
much, It would be something—yes, it would be a 
great deal—to leave a Robert Nickerson behind me.” 

“You have only to decide upon it, sir.” 

And Captain Nickerson had posted off, to consult 
with his old partners, full of eager enthusiasm in 
the project. 

Therefore Andrew Courtney's heart was gay and 
triumphant. He drove over to town to pick up his 
benefactor on his way from the shipping-house, and 
hearing there that Captain Mathew had gone home 
to dine with the senior, he lounged down to the 
wharf. A ship was just coming up, a foreign ship, 
for she carried a Portuguese flag. Hitherto all his 
professed interest in ships hdd been feigned, to meet 
Captain Mathew’s approval. It was another thing, 
now that he was going to be a partner in the old 
shipping-house. He began to look at the graceful 
outlines of the ship with newly-awakened eyes, and 
watched, with something like a boy’s eagerness, all 
the shifting movements and the bustle attending the 
mooring of a newly-arrived craft. 

“T wonder how many Captain Mathew has an in- 
terest in?” he mused. “Only to think that I shall 
one day own them all!” 

And he edged a little nearer, dreamily querying as 
he watched two of the officers como leaping over to 








the wharf, what sort of a sensation it must be to 
have been so long drifting over the waves, out of 
sight of the green earth, and then once more setting 
one’s feet on the solid land. 

The sailors, upon the ship's deck, were jabbering 
like so many magpies. There was running to and 
fro, rough jests, but jollity and hilarity everywhere. 
The shore officials bustled and scolded, but laughed 
between. And Andrew began tocatch something of 
the exhilarating spirit of the scene, and still pressed 
nearer, It was then that he discovered a face and 
figure that seemed a contradiction to the rest, a tall, 
spare, skeleton figure wrapped in the most wretched 
rags, a pale, cadaverous, ghastly face, with listless, 
soulless eyes. 

Something gave him a chill when he looked, but 
his attention was still more closely rivetted when 
one of the sailors led the poor fellow slowly down 
the plank, and put him safely upon a cask for a sitting 
place. Then the heedless eyes suddenly brightened, 
a quick flash went over the whole face which should 
have beon fresh and rosy—for it must have been in 
the very prime of manhood—the man started up, 
looking straight. up the’ wharf to the door of the 
shipping-house where Andrew had tied his horse, 
the horse that had once belonged to Captain Ma- 
thew’s lost son. 

“ Home !” exclaimed he, and was hurrying forward 
as fast as he could go. 

“ Hold, friend,” laughed the sailor. “I'll go with 
you on the trip. This is a queer dodge,anyhow. LI 
do believe he knows what he’s about,” he added, 
looking about for one of his messmates. 

“ What is it?” questioned Audrew. 

“Why, this fellow. We call him Nep, because ho 
came aboard such a queer way. He’s simple, you 
know, or something else. I shouldn’t wonder if we 
found out something about him at this port, for we 
all watched him, and he seemed to know everything 
we passed. Aud at one place heacted queer enough 
—down below, before we come into the harbour. 
He looked off to the shore, and pointed, laughed, 
and* then he cried, and al he kept s: ying was: 
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*The Happy Harbour!! the Happy Harbour!’ The 
others couldn’é make it out, but I could. Pm an Eng- 
lishman myself, if you do find mein # Portuguese 
crew.” 

Andrew Courtney whirled about and stared at the 
poor sickly-looking man. He turned: pale for a 
moment, and then muttered between hia teeth: 

“ How preposterous! how impossible—utterly im- 
possible!” 

But of the sailor he asked, in an indifferent tone: 

“How did the poor fellow come on board your 
ship?” 

“That's the queer thing, sir. We picked him up, 
all alone, without any clothing but his woollen shirt, 
swimming there on the wide ocean. I was the one 
that spied him first, and we lowered a boat and went 
tohim. He was pretty near gone, but had sense 
enough to float instead of wasting strength buffeting 
about. When we gothim aboard he was different 
from now. He had his mind, for he said to the cap- 
tain: ‘Take care of me, whatever port you land at, 
you shall have-reward. I feel my senses going. My 
name is ’ And what do you think—the Portu- 
guese lubbers couldn’t make out, and he had hardly 
got it out before he tumbled down like a log. And 
then, for days and days we tended him, he laying 
in the hammock with eyes shut.and never a sensible 
word. And every morning we expected to hear 
that he had gone to Davy es’s locker, and every 
night we said it would be the poor fellow’s last. The 
captain dida’t have the interest he would ha’ done if 
he'd been one of. his own nation, and it kinder fell 
tome to look after him as being the only country- 
man we had aboard, for we.all made sure 
Englishman. By-and-bye I m to seo he would 
make a live of it, bus B didn’t k it would be such 
a feeble makeshift. as this, His mind) ie gone, I should 
say, thougls io good nursing may do some~ 
thing for hiw. We've had a hard passage andi al 
lowanced provisions, and it’s littl: enough cane he 
got at the best Since) he’e beem abens omdeck het 
been, ag you see, mopingyand stil, I’ve tried audi 
tried to get something sensible out of him, but it’s no- 


use. 
“ And don’t where tte came from, nor 
name? vory strange!” 


what is 
“ There waem tied: tight round his 


—— 


neck, snd it had @ mark. Esavediit carefully, and 
it’s what E hope te fimd hie, friends 
hospital, 


by. I mean to 
and advertine the case.” 

ho volan-ed cus eliling ame ems ob cbojaes. 

the v one some at 

Pee. got it im my pocket now,” answered 
sal * 

And ho poliied tout with the scompaniment of 
half-a-dozew pieemp af tebacco, « knife, a coil of wire, 
and sundry other artiales. 

Ancrew took it, held up the yellow rag to the 
light, and exclaimed, hoarsely : 

“ Good heavens !” 

“Well, you don’t say you know him—now, do 
you?” demanded the sailor, eagerly. 

Andrew Ceurtney’s heart was thumping wildly in 
his breast, the very ground beneath him seemed 
sinking beneath him. His blood ran cold, and left 
his feet and hands like ice, but he kept his voice 
calm, and answered in what the sailor thought a very 
natural manner. 

“I believe Ido, It must be my own cousin. We 
believed him dead. Poor—poor Richard Nason! 
Can it indeed be you?” 

“Richard Nason! Well, that takes in the letters 
on the handkerchief.. Poor fellow, I’m glad he's 
fouud hisown! T’ll run and tell the captain.” 

Andrew’s hand was in his pocket, slowly drawing 
forth his pocket-book, his mind was darting with 
lightning rapidity over the different phases of the 
Situation. 

“Stay,” said he, coolly, the colour slowly coming 
back to his face. “I can’t talk with the captain 
now, I am too anxious to get this poor creature into 
better clothing before his friends find him. Hereis 
something to reward you for your kindness and 
trouble. I will come down to-morrow, and see you 
again. Don’t noise this story about, for his family 
is a respectablo one, and they will feel terribly dis- 
tressed by it. I'll take him away with me, and sce 
you again to-morrow.” 

“All right. Good-bye, Nep. I beg pardon, sir, 
you see we've got used to calling him so.” 

Andrew did not stop to answer. He drew the 
arm of the forlorn, miserable creature through his, 
and hurried as fast as those tottering steps could 
follow up the wharf towards the carriage. All the 
time his quick, keen eyes were devouring the space 
before them. No, tliere were no gentlemen before 
the office-door. He gave a gasp of relief, and fairly 
hustled into the carriage, as he would have bundled 
in a box or package, the siicat wreck which hang 
upon hiin. 

Wien they were dashing up the street, Andrew 


was an} 


i 





} ae the: you, 


turned! and Tooked into the thin, white, attenuated 
face, thongh he felt little thrills of ghilly horror 
stealing through every vein as hedidso. 

He was smiling softly. 

“What.is your name?” demanded Andrew. 

**Go on, Donna,” feebly cried the man, looking 
only at the horse. 

Andrew and lifted one hand to brush 
away the chilly dew that gathered on his fore- 
head. 

“Go where?—where are you going?” he de- 
manded again, in a sterner voice. 

The smile dropped off, and instead came a look of 
bewilderment and growing pain. The poor crea- 
ture lifted up his emaciated hands, aud clasped them 
tightly across his forehead. 

It was evident that the slightest agitation shook 
off any faint clue the poor weak brain could hold 
upon the past. He began to moan, and rock to and 
fro wildly. And when Andrew spoke again, sh 
commanding him, to be still, he sat cowering 
trembling, aad: only calmed down to become apar 
thetic and stupid as his companion had seen him at 
first. 

That companion’s face was growing settled in 
expression. The lips were set into a hard, cold de- 
cision ; there was a fierce glitter in his eye; heheld 
the reins with an iron grasp. 

He drove swiftly, only pausing once to enquire the 
way, and he made a pause at length on the outskirts 
of the town before an asylum for the insane. He 
led in his companion, found the superintendent in bis 
office, and told a fair, glib story. 

_ Hie cousin,.@ rather worthless fellow, but yet his 
cousin, had been off at sea in foreign countries, and 
draak himself nearly dead, It, was pretty positive 
his mind was hopelessly gone, He would be likely 
to be. life patient. He ranst be carefully.and kindly 
treated, and the remuneration for his, secure resi- 
dence there should* be paid generously, and in 
advance. His name was. ason. If thecase 
could be kept quiet i would be an accommodation, 
man’s had been a great morti- 
flention, to his. fimnil ye laid somo. emphasis upon 
ite alifecase. We knew how such cases were 
clu by these asylams. 

‘Lhe doctor was very polite end considerate to the 


or And clothing?” he, maildl 
mildly. 
Andrew drew out has 


tily,, and 


» iy. ad malte him comfortable. Advise me 
the | if—if—there 


be the slightest cliance of his 
returning: re is. 

intwo mitutes more he was gone, driving 
back to town im hot haste and desperate mood. 

Captain Mathew had waited some time, and looked 
rather astonished at Donna’s reeking side, 

“T hurried her,” apologised Anirew. “I have 
had an unpleasant adventure, I found a cousin of 
mine hustled about in a crowd of sailors, stark mad, 
I should judge, and I carried him down to tlie 
asylum. I hope you were not inconvenienced by 
waiting.” 

“No—oh, no! I’m glad you've a feeling heart for 
your relatives. I tell you, Andrew, it’s hard to make 
up for the loss of your own flesh an@ blood. There's 
a tie in kinship that holds faster than we dream until 
it is proved to us.” 

And poor old Captain Mathew's soro heart vented 
itself in a deep, deep sigh. 

Andrew’s hands were clenched fieréely upon the 
reins. He auswered not'a word. 

And’ presently, Captain Mathew thinking him 
grieving over his cousin’s trouble, brightened out of 
his own pensive mood, to cheer his companion. 

“ Well, Andrew, Pve talked it all over with them, 
and they're willing, though they wouldn't hear of it 
till I told them how you were to take Bob’s place, 
and his name too, perhaps. That brought them 
round. But there’s nothing settled about that until 
I talk with my wife. Women have queer little uo- 
tious, and she may not be willing that there should 
be more than one Robert Nickerson.” 

Andrew sliivered a little. but langhed it off. 

“T declare I’m cold on this pleasant day. I must 
have taken a chill on the wharf. I can’t say that I 
admire your tarry odours, captain. The wharf wasn’t 
so enticing as Mrs. Nickerson’s garden.” 

“You'll come round ta that when you’re more 
amongst it. But I don’t want to make a sailor of you. 
The Lord knows I don't want that.” 

“You have told me about his death before. He 
died of ship fever at sea, yousaid?” observed Andrew, 
his face averted. 

“ Alack—my only son! yes, Andrew.” 

“Who of that ship's company aro in these 
parts ?” 

* None now, as I know of. Atkins is in the Indies, 
and the rest scattered.” | 

Not another word was spoken. Each was lost in 


reason 
And 


——— 

reverie, and only roused at the gateway o 

“ Happy Harbour.” . Fete 
-~ CHAPTER XXII. 

Damer farm was now, of course, far too narrovy. 
a sphere for the lofty spirit of Mr. Joe, or tho 
soaring fancy of the fair Araminta. Their mother 
gone, the great fortuno left to an equal division 
between them, there was nothing to hinder them 
from any folly or extravagance they might choose 
to perpetrate. It did seem as if prodigal Por. 
tune, in a wanton mood, had resolved to overwhelm 
them with her golden favours, ‘The income, for tho 
first month, even of their per centage of the yie d, was 
enormous. They could scarcely be blamed for acting. 
and feeling as if they had come into possession of 
inexhaustible riches. 

They both proceeded promptly to the metropoli 
and established themselves in princely caecter 5. 
-do her justice, Araminta really kept the steadiost 
| head, and exposed herself to less ridicule and con- 
‘tempt than her brother. She hired a French dress. 
ing maid, but Mademoiselle Amalie reckoned with- 
out her host when she thought to twist her parveny 
mistress around her artful little fingers. 

Miss Damer paid generous wages, and gave occa- 
sionally handsome presents ; but she looked sharply 
after her own affairs, and never by any chance left 
her jewels loose, or her purse open to thievish 
fingers. She dressed magnificently, that is to say, 
she wore clothingefthe wémost costliness and beauty. 
The taste-and tints she did not always 
leave to Amaligy and occasionally she ex- 
cited the se¢set aneer of less wealthy and more 
refined people, But: itthoroughly. And 
in her native was made, be sure, by 
the ramours came: back: goncerning “ Araminty 
Damer’s real silt velivets, and diamonds,” 

Araminta heraelf enjoyed them. Mer passion for 
jewellery bordesed|ayon monenania, amd the great 
town jeweller benefited: t @o there. wae no one to- 
thelr giltering atooe, Sihe sande. goeet dlagly o 

® of 
<eustinn, eheanaamnicrtttemte slio- 
But a was the worst to ord her, 
on the eoutreny, every folly and dissip:- 
tion: ite aoms. Ho ma into tho 
excess of prodiga surrounded himself with 
| fast young men, t hing every day somo: 
new extravaganes or He had fast 
horses and elegant carslages, he gave ificent 
suppers, ran after everynew star ib tlie ical 
world, surrendered himself completely toa crazy ex- 
citement which was not happiness, and was making 
a wreck of his constitution at almost as prodigal a 
rate as he was spending money. For he had not his 
sister’s sharpness, and could not discover how his 
evil companions were swindling him in all direc- 
tions. 

He knew, however, that he was not so happy as ho 
expected to be. When he woke in the morning his 
head ached, and he was tired and listless. Dull as 
he was, he had a vague suspicion that these flattering 
friends were making game of him. He caught a 
pretty ballet-girl making grimaces behind her fan, 
while he was clasping his present, a costly bracelet, 
upon herarm. He overheard one of his constant as- 
sociates, who shared his dinners, used his horses, his 
opera-box freely, calling him a stupid greenhorn. 
And though the fellow declared it. was a mistake, 
and proved, as he insisted, that it was an entirely 
different person, and he accepted his apology,. 
Joe had a latent suspicion that his ears had the best 
of the story, and gave him the truth. Under these 
impressions he would be sulky and bearish, shut 
himself up with costly viands, and the never-failing 
liquors, to the terror of his servants, When the 
orgie was over he was just in the state to be takem 
up again by the cajoling friends, and would go with 
new zest into worse extravagances than before. Ho 
soon obtained an unenviable notoriety. Sharpers of 
every sort poured in upon him. Enormous as was 
the income, it was none too much to meet his lavish 
expenditure. 

As Miss Plaindealer Weclared at the Dorcas meet- 

ing: 
“Talk about spirits being able to come ant 
go among us! ‘T'urning tables, and such actions! Do 
you think the Widder Damer could see the way tliat 
Joe is throwing money away, like so much dirt, and 
not omy out of her grave and snatch it up?” 

This was Joe’s life, and, as I have hinted, he 
half realised that it was not the unalloyed bliss be 
had expected. In his sober moments he looked % 
“the fact, and declared it, was only because he had ot 
found Tib Harwood. One. revenge ungratified w4> 
enough to poison his content. He had put a detec 
tive at work to hunt her up, He did not really sup 
pose the claim would stand, now that his mother's 
death had broken the indenture; but he wanted to 





find her, and frighten, her, perhaps coax her into 
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sharing some of his luxuries, and yielding him the 


“The brother and sister saw little of each other. 
They had always quarrelled in old times, and they 
were no more congenial companions now, Araminta 
took care to have her business affairs kept entirely 
out of his management, and she would lend no coun- 
tenance to his wild ways, especially after he became 
the publie:patron of @ pugilist whose disgusting en- 
counters filled the sporting papers of the day with 
his own and his patron’s name. 


Araminta had her ambitions and her day-dreams. 
And it was here, if anywhere, that Mademoiselle 
Miss Damer ex- 
claimed with tragical emphasis one day, as she was 


Amalie obtained the best of her. 


viewing herself before:a full-length mirror: 
“ Ah, this charming toilette is thrown away here! 
Wait till I reach Paris!” 
“Paris!” echoed Amalie, with @ little shriek of 
delight. “Does Mademoiselle Damer intend to visit 
Paris?” 
Araminta arranged the diamond drop of her neck- 
lace, and tossed her head leftily. 
“Of course I shall! Do you think I could be con- 
tented here? I shall go where I can find noble 
society. Do the titled gentlemen ever marry foreign 
wives?” she asked in conclusion, with an eagerness 
which the artful Amalie was well able to interpret. 
“Certainly, if they'have wealth and beauty,” re- 
plied mademoiselle, promptly. “2 have known 
mary instances.” 
Araminta smiled triumphantly. 
“* We shall not lack either,” murmured she, “and 
there shall be no further delay.” 
“And will my lady take me with her to Paris ?” 
questioned Amalie, in her most deferential tone. 
“You understand French and know Paris: of 
course I shall take you. That is: what troubles me 
most.. I can never learn the strange words of your 
language. But do not the lords, and counts, and 
such noble gentlemen, speak English well, so I could 
talk with them?” 

“Certain, oh, certain, my lady.” replied Amalie, 
who was in @ quiver of delight at the prospect of 
a return to dear,’ delightful Paris; and then she 
added artfully, “my lady will be sure to come back 
a countess, at the least.” 

Avaminta already felt like one. She went sweep- 
ing to and fro before the: mirror, admiring the long 
train of the-green satin dress, and’ the flashing rain- 
bow that played across: the diamond ornaments. 
From that moment the subtle French woman had’ her 
cue. She called her mistress “my lady” always, 
and never failed to understand the pleased smile 
with which Araminta responded. 

“Yes, we will go to Paris. I have been waiting 
for another month's payment,” Miss Damer conde- 
scended toexplain. ‘I will have money enough at 
my command to appearin Paris like the best of them. 
I will dazzle even amidst their brilliant scencs. 
Amalie, you shall tell me what is right for me to do, 
and how I should appear; because you are familiar, 
of course, with the ways of your own country. And 
when we are there, if you behave to please me, I 
will raise your wages, and I will get. another maid, 
and you shall be acompanion. And then achaperone, 
—tlatI must find after I get there. Money can do 
everything, and money I lave.” 

Mademoiselle Amalie put on a look of deferential 
respect. 

“My lady might make # chaperone of me, % com- 
panion and a chaperone both. ‘Then I could always 
accompany you into society, and could whisper what 
the great gentlemen say when they talk to you, 
~. without doubt it will be hard to understand at 

rst.” 

“Yes,” returned Araminta,”slowly, with a tinge of 
sharpness in her tone: “but Ishould want to be sure 
you would not presume too much.” 

“Oh, no, certainly not, my lady.” 

“Well, then, it is settled. Iam going to make all 
the arrangements at once.” 

If Araminta’s pale eyes could have flashed joyously, 
they would have done so when the preparations were 
complete, and she and her maid were transferred 
from the luxurious. carriage to the steamer, which 
was also palpitating and quivering as if with eager 
longing to escape the moorings: that held it to the 
shore: for at last her most fairy-like dream was 
on the point of realisation, She was starting, 
actually starting for Paris. 

Amalie’s black eyes did sparkle, not alone with 
triumph and joyful anticipation, but with mischief 
ilso, when, after they were fairly under way, she left 
a mistress in the state-room, and went out on 

oes , A gentleman, closely wrapped in a very fan- 
a fal Spanish cloak, stepped out to meet her. 
It is all right, is it, mademoiselle ?” 


favour she had so persistently refused in the old 








cealed. 


costly collection of her jewels. 


woman, however, planted herself by her mistres 
Araminta could not understand, of course. 


who heard it. 


lieved to be an attitude of unstudied grace. 


violent start and low exclamation, 
“Mon Dieu, it ishe! it can be no other.” 


tremely aristocratic personage. 


pleased her before her maid spoke. 


is he, Amalie?” 


perturbed, mysterious tone. 
Araminta, impatiently. 


back in disguise. 
Count Felix, Iam sure. 
sight of our cottage: 
there.” 


Araminta, in a tone of ecstasy. 
“ Hush, I implore you! 


France. Mon Diew! the cruelty of destiny! 
itis he. 


dared to speak to him!” 


Araminta, vehemently. 


rail looked down into the gliding water. 

“How graceful! how noble looking!” sighed 
Araminta Damer. 

“T will learn what name ho bears. See that ring 
on his hand. If it is the Montmorenci signet there 
will be a stag’s head and a wand for the crest,” 
whispered the voluble maid. “Ah me, he is sad. 
Heis thinking of those fair domains that are his 
rightful patrimony. He is musing of France—/a 
belle France. Poor Count Felix! would that I dared 
to say a word of comfort. He tliat was once so 
flattered, and courted, and admired, the envied gal- 
lant of the courtly train. Ah, my lady, if he speaks 
to you, be kind and gracious to him!” 

Araminta was quite decided that she would be. 
She watched the interesting stranger, who stood, 
still’ wrapped in the folds of the cloak, with his arms 
folded, and his head drooping, like a motionless statue, 
beyond her, with ever increasing interest, and a 
strong desire for acquaintance. 

Amalie began her French chattering again, and 
presently the gentleman started, looked toward them, 
took a step forward, then halted, hesitatingly. - 
Miss Araminta, in a flutter of expectation and 
agitation, half rose from her seat, and dropped her 
lace handkerchief. The disguised count darted for- 
ward, seized it, and presented it with a most grace- 
ful bow for accompaniment. 

“ Thanks, thanks,” faltered Araminta, 





“Ail right, sir. I was: afraid you badv’t come,” 


she whispered back, 


“ Ah, mademoiselle, it is a favour to myself. You 
were talking—I am sure I heard, as only a native 


And both looked round suspiciously, as if the 
words they had spoken held some black treason, or 
as if their speaking at all was a matter to be con- 


And then the gentleman put something very like 
® purse of gold into the Frenchwoman’s hand, and 
she courtsied, and darted back, and was presently 
very assiduously waiting upon her mistress, whose 
chief anxiety related to the box which held the 


Amalie had placed her seat somewhat at a distance 


from the principal group, rather to her mistress’ 
annoyance, for Miss Damer was always ready to ex- 
hibit for her fellow mortals’ admiration her latest. 
purchase of jewellery or other finery. The French- 


side, and began talking volubly, interspersing her 
words with numberless French phrases, which Miss 
But she 
liked to appear as if she did, and she fancied it gave 
her an air of importance in the eyes of the people 
So she permitted mademoiselle to 
ramble on while she draped a costly Cashmero about 
her shoulders,—a garment more adapted as @ wrap for 
& ball-room or the opera, than the damp evening air 
of a steamer, and settled into what she fondly be- 


She was aware at once of the Frenchwoman’s 


A tall gentleman, wrapped in approved hero 
fashion, in the graceful folds of a dark Spanish 
cloak, was leisurely crossing the deck. He turned 
his face towards them as if attracted that way by 
their appearance, or possibly by Amalie’s: talk. 
Araminta saw what she at once pronounced an ex- 
It is possible that 
the flash of-a large gem in the ring on his hand 
helped to this conclusion, but the man’s appearance 


“ It is he ?" repeated slie, in @ whisper, “and who 


“ Indeed, my lady, I hardly dare mention his name: 
The very waves miglit take it and whisper it to his 
enemies. But I cannot be mistaken, no, it is impos- 
sible that I can be mistaken,” repeated the maid, in a 


“ Will you tell me who you think it is?” demanded 


“Ah, but you must not betray him if he is going 
It is the Count Montmorenci, the 
His:father’s palace was in 
My father was the gardener 


“A count—a real, live count!” ejaculated Miss 


Oh, do not let him hear— 
do not betray him to these people here. He-is going 
back to France in disguise, most surely, for I heard— 
ah, my sister wrote me how sad it was that the noble 
family had fallen under the ban of the emperor's dis- |’ 
pleasure, and had all been exiled from la belle 
But 
IT should know him anywhere—so hand- 
some, so noble, the young Count Felix. Ah, ciel! ifI 


“You must—you shall, Amalie,” returned Miss 


The Frenchwoman made a warning gesture. The 
gentleman passed beyond them, and leaning over the 





can speak it—my native language. Ah, Mademoi- 
selle, it was like the music of a fountain to the ears 
of a wretch perishing of thirst. It stirred ali my 
heart.” 

“Tt was Amalie, my maid,” returned Miss Damer, 
graciously; “if you wish, she shall talk as long as 
you please.” 

“ Amalie 2?” said he, doubtfully. 

Amalie dropped the most humble courtesy, and 
bent her head as reverently as if slic were in tho 
presence of royalty. 

“She is a French girl, you know,” exclaimed Liss 
Araminta. “She thought you reminded her of some 
one slie had known.” 

He clasped his hands imploringly. 

s’ “No, no, it cannot be. She must not recogniso 
me; it will be ruin for me, just when I am hoping 
for brilliant success.” 

“ My dear sir, she is friendly, and so am I. Wo 
will do anything to help you,” said Araminta, 
eagerly. 

“T do not comprehend, except that you are angelic 
in your kindness.” 

“Tam Amalie, the gardener Armand’s daughter, 
Count Felix,” said the maid. 

He gave'a great sigh, half, it seemed, of trouble, 
half of relief. 

* What, Amalie who used to bring my sister 
flowers? Then I am sure my secret is in good lands, 
and faithful keeping. I need not tremble lest it be 
discovered when we land in France. Your family 
were our sworn vassals as well as faithful friends, 
generations back, my child. Well, well, it is plea- 
sant to meet anyone who has known the poor exilo 
in his true state.” 

“TI am ready to serve you in any way,” said 
Amalie, “and so is my mistress. She has a generous 
heart. ‘This is my mistress, Miss Araminta Damer, 
Count Felix.” 

The count took off his hat a second time. 

“T am truly honoured by the introduction. Yes, 
I can read the generous nature of her noble’ heart. 
T can read it plainly wpon her angelic face.” 

He had his hand on his heart when he concluded. 
Miss Araminta thought him too delightful. She 
drooped her head in sweet confusion. 

“But Mademoiselle Damer will condescend to know 
me only as ® poor music teacher. Iam Monsieur 
Cardeau on board the stenmer and after I réach Paris, 
but after that, if the political movement now awaiting 
my arrival succeeds, as it will and must, then I shall 
be proud to take you both to my ancestral halls, and 
welcome you in the name of my noble race.” 

“ How grand, how noble!” Araminta could scarcely 
restrain her delight. 

“ We are guing to Paris ourselves,” she explained, 
“and if anything we can do will help you, I shall’ 
be only too ready.” 

“You are an angel of goodness as well as of 
beauty,” replied the enthusiastic count. 

Miss Araminta did not see, whether the count did 
or not, how Mademoiselle Amalie shrugged those 
sloping shoulders of hers over this speech and bit 
her lip. However, at this point the discrect waiting- 
maid retired to another part of the deck, and the 

count and Araminta held along and romantic and 
evidently mutually entertaining conversation. Hoe 

described the beauties of his ancestral hall, the sure 

prospect of his triumphant return thither, the vicis~ 
situdes of his romantic life; and she hinted concern- 

ing the golden treasures which were flowing into 
her hands from the iron mines on her esiate. 

They parted like old friends, and Miss Araminta 

was filled with very wonderful dreams of a hand- 

some count with a diadem in his hand, kneeliug at 

her feet imploring a word of grace. 

Mademoiselle, the French maid, had ber dreams 

also. 

(To be continued.) 








In the year 1803 A. von Humboldt was fortunate 
enough to witness an eruption of Cotopaxi, a well- 
known peak, in the northern Andes; during which, 
among other products, a large quantity of fish was 
ejected. The inquiries immediately instituted, and 
the investigations of more recent travellers, have 
brought to light the astounding fact, that from time 
to time, though at irregular periods, fishes are cast 
up from the interior of the mountain during volcanic 
eruptions. This phenomenon is not confined to Co- 
topaxi ; it has been observed also in other centres of 
volcanic action—to wit, Tnngurahua, Sungay, Im- 
baburn, Cargueirago, &c., all of them in the same 
range. From the craters of these volcanoes, or from 

fissures in their sides, it is an ascertained fact that 
fish are’ vomited forth at a height of sorne 16,000ft. 

above the level of the sea, and about half that height 

above'the surrounding plains. The animals all be- 

long to a single species, the Arges Cyclopwm, as it 

has been well named. Nor is it a mere chance fish 
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or two that finds its way to the outer world through 
this strange opening. They are ejected in such 
countless shoals that, on more than one occasion, the 
fetid exhalations proceeding from their putrid bodies 
lave spread disease and death over the neighbouring 
regions, As far as the external world is concerned, 
Arges Cyclopum is known to exist'in some lakes on 
the sides of these mountains 8,000ft. to 10,000ft. 
above sea-level. It is presumable that these lakes 
communicate with reservoirs in the interior, where 
the Pregnadillas are generated, and thus find their 
way through the crater. But this is mere conjec- 
ture. If the internal lakes do not exist, whence 
come the myriads of fish which are ever and anon 
ejected? Not the least curious part of the affair is, 
that though some of the fish reach terra firma in a 
half-boiled condition, most of them are perfectly raw, 
and not a few are even alive, in spite of the fiery or- 
deal through which they have had to pass, 
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SCIENCE. 


Wanrenovsine Perroteum.—At Antwerp, some 
interesting experiments are being made, for the pur- 
pose of testing a suggestion of the possibility of es- 
caping the danger of a conflagration from the ignition 
of petroleum, by warehousing it under water. 

To RenpER TimpeR INcomBUSTIBLE.— Herr 
Reinsch concludes, as the result of his experiments 
as to the best means of preventing timber bursting 
into flame, that impregnating timber with a concen- 
trated solution of rock-salt is as good, if not better, 
preservative against it bursting into flame as water- 
glass (silicate of soda), while the price of the former 
salt is of course only a mere trifle; moreover, rock- 
salt thus applied to timber is a preservative against 
dry rot and noxious insects. He recommends the 
use of salt water, that is to say, a solution of rock- 
salt of moderate strength, for the use of fire-engines 
during a fire, as by far more effective than water ; 
but in order that the salt should not injure the work- 
ing parts of the engines, they will immediately after- 
wards have to be played with fresh water. 

On Z1nc.—Zinc is a metal of the present century. 
Seventy years ago there were not so many pounds 
of it required for the wants of the whole world as 
there are tons manufactured at the present time. Its 
production has increased two thousand-fold, and we 
must look upon it as one of the most useful of all the 
metals in the whole round of chemistry. It is true 
that the ancients made brass from copper and cala- 
mine; but they were not aware of the existence of 
metallic zinc in the mineral they employed to com- 
bine with the copper. The word zinc itself does not 
appear to have been used before the year 1540, and 
by some authorities it is traced to Zincken or Zacken, 
meaning the chimney stack in which the oxide col- 
lected when zinc-bearing ores were roasted. When 
this flue-dust became known as a metal it received 
opprobrious names, sach as “the spurious son of 
copper,” and hence a bastard metal. Some called it 
coagulated mercury, and the miners thought it was 
unripe lead ore, and if it were left a few ages longer 
it would mature to something useful. It appears to 
have been brought to England from India towards 
the etid of the sixteenth century, and to have re- 
ceived at that time the name of “ spelter,” which. it 
still bears. 

Carnon.—It certainly appears incredible that the 
diamond, so transcendently beautiful, sparkling with 
more brilliancy than the dew-drop at sunrise, should 
be nothing else than a bit of charcoal ; but so it is. 
Not here, however, does the chameleon power of 
carbon rest, for by another change it becomes in- 
visible! In such a state it exists in the brightest 
aud purest atmosphere in the world. By another 
change it becomes the thick, heavy flakes of smoke 
which we see roll out of i!l-constructed flues—the 
“blacks” of London and Birmingham. Coal is but 
impure carbon; hence it is often spoken of as the 
“black diamond,” signifying, however, as much the 
intrinsic value of coal to man as its chemical rela- 
tionship to the sparkling gem. How the world 
~vovld fare without carbon it would be difficult to say ; 
for it forms the major part of the vegetable and animal 
creation. 

Two Curious Nrepies.—The King of Prussia 
recently visited a needle manufactory in his king- 
dom, in order to see what machinery, combined with 
the human hand, could produce. He was showna 
number of superfine needles, thousands of which 
together did not weigh haljf-an-ounce, and marvelled 
how such minute articles could be pierced with an 
eye. Buf he was to see tlat in this respect even 
fomething still finer and more perfect could be 
created, The borer—that is the workman whose 
‘business it is to bore the eyes in these needles— 
asked for a bait from the monarch’s head. It was 
readily givenand with asmile. He ,”..ced it at once 
under the boring machine, made a hole in it with 








the greatest care, furnished it with a thread, and 
then handed the singular needle to the astonished 
king. Thesecond curious needle isin the possession 
of Queen Victoria. It was made at the celebrated 
needle manufactory at Redditch, and represents the 
column of Trajan in miniature. This well-known 
Roman column is adorned with numerous scenes in 
sculpture, which immortalize Trajan’s heroic actions 
in war. On this diminutive needle, scenes in the 
life of Queen Victaria are represented in relief, but 
so finely cut and so small that it requires a magnify- 
ing glass to see them. The Victoria needle, more- 
over, can be opened ; it containsa number of needles 
of smaller size, which are equally adorned with 
scenes in relief. 

ITY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC AcTION.—It is esti- 
mated that 1-27,000th of a second is sufficient to fix 
the solar image, yet this is a long time in compari- 
son with that in which photographs are taken by 
the electric light. The experiments of Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, have shown that the duration of the 
illuminating spark does not exceed 1,000,000th of a 
second, yet aclear and distinct photographic image 
is obtained by a single electric discharge. By this 
means may be shown the real form of objects to 
which a deceptive appearance is given by their rapid 
movement. If a wheel on whose side any figure is 
drawn in conspicuous lines be made to rotate with 
the greatest possible velocity, the figure will present 
to the eye only a series of concentric bands of 
different shades. Let it now be photographed while 
in motion by the electric flash, and the wheel will 
appear stationary, with the figure perfectly well de- 
fined. 

Launcu or THE AByssInta.—This fine specimen 
of naval architecture—a floating ram designed for 
the protection of the harbour of Bombay—has just 
been launched from the works of Messrs. Dudgeon, 
of Millwall, in the presence of Sir Bartle Frere, C.B., 
late governor of Bombay (whose daughter performed 
the ceremony of christening), General Talbot, Mr. 
James Lake, chief inspector of the Admiralty, and 
a pumerous and distinguished company. The 
length of the ram between perpendiculars is 225ft.; 
beam over all, 42ft.; depth of hold, 12ft. 3in.; and 
her burthen is 1,854 tons. Her engines are of 200- 
horse power nominal, and 1,200 indicated; her 
draught, when complete, will be 15ft., and her esti- 
mated speed is eight knots per hour. She is con- 
structed on the turret principle of Captain Coles, and 
has two turrets working two guns of 18 tons in each 
turret. She is armour-plated four feet below the 
water line, the plates being from 7in. to 10in. in 
thickness, with a backing of teak of from Qin. to 
llin. Her complement of officers and men is calcu- 
lated at 100. The launch passed off most satisfac- 
torily, and Sir Bartle Frere, in the course of a few 
observations addressed to the assembled company, 
alluded to the fact that this was the first vessel con- 
structed with the view of carrying out Earl Gran- 
ville’s idea that the colonies should provide vessels 
for the protection of their own harbours and coasts. 

PREVENTION OF Rust.—Captain Ross, of the Ar- 
tillery, bas recently taken out a patent for a composi- 
tion which, applied to the clean surface of iron or 
other metals, chemically combines with it to form, in 
the case of iron, a coating of iron itself, but changed 
in character, and said not to rust or oxydize, even if 
steeped in water for a week. This discovery has 
been officially submitted by the inventor to his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief, and the Deputy 
Adjutant-General Royal Artillery himself experi- 
mented on some delicate steel articles, which had 
been treated with the composition, by putting them 
in the rain and keeping them out on the wet grass 
all night, which ordeal they sustained without a 
speck of rust. The composition is so delicate that it 
can be applied even to the finest needles and small 
clock-work wheels. We are informed that watch- 
springs are not affected by it, and will never rust 
after its application; nor does it alter, but, if any- 
thing, improves the temper of knife or sword-blades. 
It turns the surface of stee] implements to a whitish- 
gray colour, and is capable, perhaps, of receiving as 
high a polish as steel itself. 

Patent CAB TELEGRAPH.—Any improvement that 
will tend to lessen the discomfort of those who, 
either from choice or necessity, use London cabs will 
be hailed with satisfaction. Hitherto the passenger 
must, in all weathers, stretch out his neck, after the 
fashion of the giraffe or ostrich, to direct the driver 
as to the course he should take, or to stop his 
career. There isnot only inconvenience, but positive 
danger resulting from such a necessity. This is ob- 
viated by a recent invention patented by Messrs. T. 
E. Lundy & Co., of which the following is a brief 
description. A sm2)l lever is placed inside the 
vehicle, moving over a brass plate, with the words 
“ Left—Right—Stop,” @peraved on it. When the 
passenger moves the lever to amy cne of these 





positioys, @ corresponding movement is made on the 








outside on a nently-arranged pointer which traversa 
over a ratchet work, thus making a noise sufficient 
to attract the attention of the driver. The affair js 
so simple that even a child can use it. The paten- 
tees have already fitted it up in several private 
carriages, the occupants of which testify to the 
advantages the invention confers. 





ABOLITION OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Tne celebrated Mr. Sam B u % 
ing to discover the ieshe ate. squcaialyoadieiennt 
with an excess of scepticism, “ And this is the world 
that turns upon its own axis, and has lunar infin. 
ences, and revolutions round heavenly bodies, and 
various games of that sort!” But here comes a cer- 
tain Dr. P, E. Trastour de Varano, who has pub- 
lished, or is about to publish, a work in which he has 
or will “ play at bowls with the sun and moon,” de- 
molish the Copernican system, repeal the Laws of 
Kepler, and prove the pippin of Sir Isaac Newton to 
have been as false as Dead Sea fruit or the apple of 
Eve. We mourn the pippin, because that pretty 
story of Sir Isaac knocked on the head by it was 
one of the solaces of our infancy ; but inasmuch as 
Dr. de Varano prop te confute all astronomical 
learning, and even announces that the sun at some 
future day “ will rise in the west and set in the east,” 
it is hardly worth while to be too sorry over any par- 
ticular part of human learniug. For the doctor 
brings the whole heavens and the whole earth tos 
right-about face; informs us that “the stars have a 
general movement that carries them from west to 
east,” and that before long “ Easter will come in the 
middle of spring,” to which, theologically, we have 
no objection, so it does not cease to come at all. Now 
it is that we begin to thank our fortune that we are 
not scientific; that we have not spent the days of 
our life in figuring and our nights in looking through 
telescopes. Still, to think that “the sun is not placed 
in the centre of the planetary universe!” To think 
that we do not annually revolve around that lumi- 
nary! That we have been under a delusion respect- 
ing our own “ orbit,” which is not a “circle.” We are 
bewildered! 

We have very little heavenly learning, and trust- 
fully confess that we are not in a position to refute 
the teachings of Dr. de Varano. Indeed, we rather 
admire and enjoy them. This being an era of change, 
why should we not change all that? We have al- 
ways thought the conduct of the sun to be extremely 
whimsical and reprehensible. We have always felt 
that if he was “ the centre of the system ”—the head 
centre, if we may be allowed the expression—that 
there were times and seasons when he deserved to 
be impeached and removed from office, When he 
was wanted for turnips he came out for grass, and 
when he was wanted for fruit he veiled his shining 
head in a cloud. There are thousands of our rea- 
ders who have felt that “ weather” (so called) was 
a snare and a delusion ; that the (so called) “suc- 
cession of the seasons ” was a dreadful mistake ; and 
this opinion they have mostly entertained when shi- 
vering through June or perspiring through Decem- 
ber. They will appreciate the discovery of our 
learned doctor, that “climate is subject to extreme 
vicissitudes,” and confoundedly disagreeable vicissi- 
tudes some of them are! It is asort of comfort to 
know that hereafter “we need not expect any spe- 
cific weather ;” and this will be a special satisfaction 
to those learned persons who prophecy concerning 
the same, inasmuch as they can now give the reins 
to their imagination, and prophecy whatever they 
please. 

Bat, after all, we are thinking of that particular 
morning when the sun, having completed his sr- 
rangements for doing so, will astonish mankind by 
coming up where he went down the previous even- 
ing, and will rise in the west! We shall not be here 
to see it, nor will Dr. Varano; but we can imagine 
the frighted population of the world running about 
in consternation, and whispering with pale lips, 
“he Doctor was right!” For a time on earth and 
in heaven the confusion will be extreme. Persons 
having letters to write will know not how to date 
them, and persons having notes to pay, in the gene 
ral transmogrification of everything, will suffer 
them to go to protest. Cocks will fall dead with 
wonder from their perches, and cooks will be in 4 
quandary between supper and breakfast; the polite 
will vary between “Good morning!” and “G 
evening!” cnd-those who are of regular habits, and 
have taken their shower-baths at sunrise for years 
will glance dubiously at the accustomed string 90 
shiver woefully on the brink. 








Tue FARADAY MeEMorI4aL.—A sum of sbout 
1,4001. has been subscribed, chiefly among 7e2 of 
science, towards the memorial to the late Professor 
Faraday. It is expected it will take the bape of * 
Statue or monument, 
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FAITHFUL MARGARET. 


——_———_@————— 
CHAPTER XIV: 
In these strange, dread events, 
Just Heaven instructs us with an awful voice, 
That conscience rules us een against our choico, 
Our inward monitress to guide or warn, 
If listened to ; but, if repelled with scorn, 
At length, as dire remorse, she reappears, 
Works on our guilty hopes and selfish fears ! 
Still bids, Remember! and still cries, Too lato! 
And while she scares us, goads us to our fnte. 
Moniague. 

“My proofs are these,” answered Margaret, forc- 
ing herself to speak quietly. “ He acts exactly as a 
iman would act who was personating some one else. 
He knows the true St. Udo's history to a certain ex- 
tent, and cleverly acts upon it; but go beyond the 
part he has rehearsed, and he betrays the most ex- 
traordinary confusion. When first I saw him I was 
astonished at the change which the few mouths had 
made. The longer I studied him the more palpable 
became his disguise to my eyes; and I am now 
morally convinced that my suspicions are well 
founded.” 

“All this is nothing,” said Mr. Davenport. “ You 
have advanced no proofs, except to show that from 
a first day of his return you conceived a dislike to 
him. . 

_ ‘I made him commit himself wholly to-day,” con- 
tinued Margaret, anxiously. “‘The first time he 
betrayed his ignorance of the contents of that 
letter which St. Udo Brand wrote me upon leaving 
the castle; the second time he was so puzzled by the 
fastening of the library glass door that he could not 
open it. That door, Mr. Davenport, which Mrs. 
Brand’s grandson used exclusively!” 

“ And would you condemn a man upon such acci- 
dents of memory as these ?” 

“Had St. Udo Brand that cowardly glance—that 
¢trime-darkened visage—that crawling, scheming 
softness 2” cried Margaret, with flashing eyes. 
Pt . a yg drawing ie folds into 

—he is a travest 

the Lombard battle-field! ” Ret chen plete 
. “ You did not always think so well of Captain 

rand,” retorted the lawyer, with another exchange 
pe glances with Gay; “and I should think that 
ae him ouce—and that under circumstances 
a er damaging to hin—you would hardly be capa- 
4e of judging of his heroism or other good quali- 
tes, in comparison with anyone.” 


“I aw not deceived,” said Margaret ; “and, if you 
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will watch this man, you caunut be deceived 
either.” 

The executors remained eyeing each other with a 
dubious frown. 

This charge was leaving a very disagreeable im- 
pression on their minds. The physician remarked 
the gleaming eyes beside him with a speculation as 
to the sanity of his ward. 

The lawyer ruminated over her communication 
with a speculation as to her honesty. 

“ Be careful, Miss Walsingham, not to get your- 
self into trouble,” said Mr. Davenport. “ It might 
prove very damaging to your character to defame 
the man who was to have shared with you Mrs. 
Brand’s estates.” 

* Would it not be more damaging to my character 
and to yours, Mr. Davenport, as retainer of the 
Brand estates, to allow an impostor a foothold at 
Seven Oaks Waste?” 

‘Fair and softly, madam. He can’t have a foot- 
hold unless you are pleased to accept him as your 
husband. Why attempt any exposure at all? Why 
not suffer his attentions uctil he proposes, and then 
dismiss him as if you were dismissing the veritable 
St. Udo? Be he who he may, he can’t gain a foot- 
hold after that.” 

Margaret's face waxed paler. 

Gazing in turn at each of the executors, she might 
expect little sympathy from the half cajoling regards 
of the one, or from the impassive scowl of the other. 

“Tf he is an adventurer, come here with the care- 
fully-prepared plot by which he hopes to win the 
Brand estates,” she said, slowly, “ he will not be likely 
to stop at his efforts because a woman stands in the 
way. He will have worked too hard and risked too 
much to be lightly turned from his purpose. He 
will have weighed well the chances of a refusal. 
The woman who stands in his way will be removed 
if she refuses to be his stepping-stone !” 

“ A parcel of moonshine!” cried Davenport, hotly. 

“TI implore you to believe otherwise. Do you 
believe I would have come to you on mere suspicion ? 
I am perfectly convinced in my own mind, sir.” 

“ But you must convince others as well as your- 
self. You must bring proofs. Why, we can think 
nothing, but that that ancient pique of yours against 
the captain has touched your brain, and made you 
really take up this unworthy suspicion against a man 
who is the same as ever he was, I see no difference 
in him, except that he looks the worse for wear.” 

“ Which his hard usage makes very natural,” said 
Dr. Gay. 





* You refuse to help me, then?” 
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“ What would you like us to do, Miss Margaret ?” 

“T would like you to force this man into proving 
his identity: confront him with such circumstances 
as must unmask his plot if he has one; you have the 
power, and I have not.” 

“J don’t see that we are authorised to molest any 
man upon such crazy suppositions as those you have 
advanced; indeed, 1 can’t consent to take one step 
of an unfriendly nature against the colonel; I have 
been a faithful solicitor for the Brands these many 
years, and it is late in the day to turn against them 
now. Give it up, Miss Walsingham.” 

“T shall not give it up!” retorted Margaret, rising; 
“if I must work single-handed, I will, but remember, 
you have left me to battle with a dangerous and 
desperate foe.” 

She left the office without another word, and slowly 
retraced her steps towards Seven Oak Waste. 

She was imbued with as profound a sense of her 
own defenceless condition as any womau under the 
sun, 

She invoked the help of her only protectors, and 
they had indignantly refused to be alarmed ; if she 
would unmask a bold and determined villain, she 
must do it alone. 

“T am going tohave a hard struggle,” she thought, 
“and it may be a struggle for my life.” 

No wonder that she stwod still in her walk, to turn 
this thought about in her mind with a horriblo 
earnestness ; it took its weird and awful shape from 
a passing memory of those murderously treacherous 
eyes which had surely taken her in more than once 
in the library that morning ; it loomed larger and 
larger as she pondered, aud the chill shadow of death 
seemed to be over her. 

“For my life,” she repeated, gazing with dilated 
eyes into the warning future. 

Castle Brand appeared cold and gray before her 
from among its bare-armed oaks; the brown Waste 
stretched far and wide, and a biack pool lay ina 
gloomy hollow, deep and inky, as if its stormy face 
kept impassively calm over secrets of murder and 
violence. 

For a time the natural instinct of self-preservation 
was strong in the heart of the lonely girl; she quailed 
before the dangers of her course, and almost per- 
suaded herself to turn and fly; but her inborn 
courage came to her aid; a something in the soul of 
this naturally weak woman rose in fierce protest 
against allowing an impostor to triumph ; her fears 
faded away out of sight, as implacable anger suc- 
ceeded the brief emotion. 

“Let him wear the dead St. Udo's honours?” she 
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ejaculated ; “let him be Ethel Brand's heir? No,— 
not while I, the sworn keeper of the wishes of her 
who was to me a benefactress, can raise a hand to 
baulk him. He shall find Margaret Walsingham 
no coward.” 

The rattlo of a chaise aroused her, and she looked 
round to behold Dr. Gay approaching. 

“What are you standing there for, rooted to the 
spot ?” heasked, drawing up beside her, “ Are-you 
surveying, or inveighing 2?” 

“The latter term is the most appropriate. I was 
mentally measuring my courage with that of the 
subject of our afternoon’s consyltation.” 

“Step up beside me. I would like a few words 
with you. You left usin such a hurry that I felt it 
necessary to follow you.” 

She obeyed him and they leisurely approached the 
rates. 
ae Davenport and I have been thinking that it is our 
duty to warn you how you give wind to this extra- 
ordinary suspicion of yours ; it may prove embarras- 
sing, perhaps dangerous for you, and would create a 
great deal of needless scandal.” 

“You wish me to be utterly silent on the subject?” 

“ Well, yes, my dear, it is by far the safest plan.” 

She pondered deeply for a few minutes. 

“ T promise to keep-my convictions to myself, until 
I have found sueh. proofs against him as will satisfy 
you and Mr. Dawenpert.” 

‘Has Colonel Brand left the castle?” asked the 
doctor, as the lodgekeeper opened the gates. 

“No, sir, there _ oe under the trees, 
“him and his dog. It teaning up from the vil- 
lage like a mad thing, am hour agone, and yelped) 
until its maister comed tit.” 

There under the taees, kicking up the withered 
leaves in little clouds, the eolonel, with head 
dropped on his breast and folded anme; so. dbep im 
reverie that he seemed unconscious of all onteide: of 
his own brain. 

Round and round he walked in an idle ciel» 
the leaf-strewn park under the trees, and) te 
after him with dropped nose and stealthy tread, as 
if he too were tracking game ; and a malicious fancy 
might have suggested that the man was followed by 
a cauine shadow of himself. 

“ There he lurks,” spoke Margaret, with loathing 
scorn, as they left the lodge behind; “a patient, 
lean sleuth-hound upon the scent and watching for 
the moment to spring. Is that the gay and reckless 
St. Udo Brand? the brave soldier and the ido of 
women? the man who scorned a presumed fortune- 
hunter, and left all for love ? Does the blood of good 
Ethel Brand flow in the veins of sucha schemer? He 
would lick the dust off my feet for money ! he whom 
you insult the memory of the Brands by believing 
in!” 

“ Assuredly the girl is touched,” thonght Gay. 

They almost drove upon the colonel before he was 
aware of them, and so noiseless had been their ap- 
proach that he appeared utterly bewildered with con- 
sternation when Gay addressed him. 

“ A bleak day, colonel.” 

“Yes, a bleak day; a very bleak day,” said the 
wily voice, while the twitching face slowly got into 
company order. 

“ Having a walk among the oaks, sir? Rather de- 
solate looking at tlis time of year.” 

“ Particularly desolate up at the castle, doctor; I 
was glad to turn out and bear Argus company. Is 
Miss Walsingham sufficiently wrapped for this cold 
wind ?” 

“Oh, Lhope so,” answered Gay, looking in vain 
for a reply in Margaret’s stern face. “ She lias been 
taking a little drive with me; I picked her up on the 
road there.” 

“A little drive!” repeated Colonel Brand, with a 
slightly sarcastic emphasis, “preceded by a bittle 
walk. Did you find our friend Davenport at his 
post, my dear lady?” 

Margaret started, and turned her flashing eyes 
upon the smiling interrogator. 

“By what unworthy means have you ascertained 
my movements ?” she demanded. 

“ Why, dear Miss Walsingham, your housekeeper 
informed me, when I asked her the cause of your 
abrupt departure from me, that you had gone to see 
Mr. Davenport!” 

The girl sat staring at him in dumb indignation. 
She had communicated her design to no one in the 
house, and the colonel was telling her a falsehood to 
her very face. It was perfectly patent to her that he 
had dogged her footsteps. 

“Are you coming up to Castle Brand?” asked 
Gay, nervously staving off an expected explosion. 

“I—think not,” auswered the colonel, with a 
baleful glance; “ Miss Walsingham evidently is in- 
different to my society. Why, do you know, doctor, 
leame here to-day expecting a delightful afternoon 
with her in the library where first we met, and, like 


from my view, and I found but Mephistophiles taunt- 
ing me at my elbow in the shape of old memories of 
years which might have been better spent—called 
up by the associations of the room.” 

“She’s shy e's shy;” said the doctor in an 
apologetic tone. “ Ar’n’t you, dear?” 

It was utterly. out of Margaret's power to do any- 
thing but look at St. Udo Brand, as represented by 
the man among the withered leaves, with a eeld 
stare of scorn. 

“The bleak wind is injuring Miss Walsingham’s 
complexion,” said the sneering voice again, “Iw 
release her from the freezing process, and myself 
from Paradise. Good evening.” 

Dr. Gay drove his impassive ward up to the steps 
of Castle Brand, and set her down between the 
griffons couchant, and she stood forlornly there 
clinging to his hand, A 

“Tam afraid to stay here alone,” she whispered ; 
“do come and stay with me, dear docter, until that 
terrible man is taken away.” 4 

“ [I’m afraid Mrs. Gay might object: to such an 
arrangement, my dear ; she is a person who—who 
genexatly objects—who is opposed to leaving her own 
homeunder any circumstanees,” 

“T did not think of Mra. Gay. Well, will you 
please.ask Mr: Davenport t2¢ame? Will yon im- 
plore him to.come ? he hag moshing to keep him, and 
I am so defenceless here.” 

“TI will mention your request, bat I think he will 
say what I feel without is pity you left 
my house the way you di 

With that parting shot the little dector made his 
| adiew, stepped into his eheise, and cheerfully drove 


away. 
"On, this horrible Waste! Listem how the harsh 
wind moane over it, and rises: into sawage shrieks! 

The old trees creale and sigty like, the surge of an 
angry sea; the ancient windows rattle in their stone 

3 the Brands all down the gallery 
aeom to im their massive frames, as if an 
eminous Present were casting its shadows back to 
their centuried Past ; the face of Ethel, the: beautiful, 
looks down upon the compauion she onee loved and 
cherished, as if she would say in the limitless pride 
of her heart: 

“T trust to you, Margaret Walsingham; keep my 
name pure, or let it die!” 

The candles flicker and wave in phantom gusts of 
wind; long shadows flit about with wide-spreading 
wings; the brain of the lonely gixl is peopled with 
visions of horror. 

Let her double-lock her chamber door, or pace in, 
restlessness the echoing halls, Ethel Brand’s bequest 
has come like a curse to poor Margaret! 

A note arrived at the castle, next. morning from Dr. 
Gay, which stirred her up to feverish excitement and 
showed her a speedy crisis was.at hand. 

‘*My pgak Warp,—I write more for the purpose 
of giving you time to prepare your answer, and (may 
lL presume it?) to give yous little timely advice as 
to the nature of your answer; than for the sake of 
the communication itself. 

“ Yesterday, upon leaving you, had a very mo- 
mentous interview with Colonel Brand (he returned 
to Regis with me), in whieh he threw himself in the 
most candid and open manner upon, my friendship, 
and explained to me what he wished to be his future 
course. 

“ After commenting with a great deal of proper 
feeling upon his former extravaganeces of life, he 
said that it was little wonder that a highly-sensitive 
young lady like Miss Walsingham should feel. a dis- 
trust of him, and that he was quite conseious of a 
revulsion of feeling on Miss Waleingham's part. which 
his most heartfelt apologies. for his former rudeness 
could not remove. He then implored me to put 
him upon a way to obliterate the bad impression he 
had created, so that he might win your affection. 

“* For,’ he declared, witts tearsin his eyes, ‘1 have 
learned to love her to distraction; and if Lam ever 
to be anything, her hand must. beckon me on.’ 

“ His sincerity so invited my sympathy that I was 
within an ace of disclosing to him your ridiculous 
suspicions, but upon second thoughts concluded that 
it would wound him toomuch. However, I proposed 
to stand his friend with you, so henceforth look upon 
me in thatlight. 

“ He then informed me that he desired to win your 
consent to marry him purely from personal affection, 
and that if you will only be his wife, he should in- 
sist upon having the whole of the Brand: estates 
settled upon you, in case anyone mightaccuse him of 
mercenary motives. And in short, he concluded by 
disclosing to me his determination to end his sus- 
pense by proposing to you this evening: I urged 
upon him that it would be too premature, but he.an- 
swered with deep emotion: 

“*She hates me more’ and more every day—let 
me touch Ler noble heart by my great love, aud she 

’ 





the lonely Marguerite of wicked Faust, she melted 


will pity, and in time endure me. 


ill | or honourable, to 





“Tdon't know whether the course he has marked 
out will have that effect or not, but this I hope— 
that you will not turn away your co-heir without dua 
reason. 

“ And now for my bit of advice. 

“ Weigh well before this evening the possibility of 
your having been unjust in your suspicions of the 
man who is going to offer yowhis hand; if you do, 
conscientiously, you will come to the conclusion tha: 
you have been unjust. 

“Phen ask yourself if it will be right, or genorous. 
dismise; St. Udo Brand from his 
ee and — et is willing to 

w it upon you, and sue »your love. 

“ Hoping that the next of our meeting 
will be more pleasing than the I vemain your 
obedient servant, RB. Gay. 

“ P.S.—I mentioned last night to Davenport your 
desire to have him move into the castle for a whil., 
and he utterly refuses to do anything so absurd aud 
yep one a : " \y 

hus plainly showing that they washed their 
hands of their ward’s vagaries, the executors not 
only refused her their countenance, but seemed in- 
clined tu go ever te the enemy. 

With what indignant soarn Margaret road tho 


account of his grees oan herself ! 
Pe has showing my a, Baez nang, “to 
ree me into my ore I have taken 


one move against. He i too clever for me— 
what shall I de?” 
__ Pondering hour after she made up 
her little plam with, doubt 4 
“ Colonel Brand is comi evening, Mrs. 
Chetwode,” she said, as wiy deepened 


on stone parapet and spiked rail, “and P wish you to 
bear me company in the, library. You know | dv 
not like the colonel, so yeu must be my chaperone.” 

When the suitor came to his lady's bower, on a 
horse wiich, smoked with hard and furious riding, 
and when he followed the servant to the library, he 
found the lady of his heart standing with a de- 
meanour in every proper for the occasion, while 
the old instnebeopeny al her best black satin, sat be- 
hind the statue of St. George, sedately knitting. 

“May I entreat the honour of a private inter- 
view ?” asked the smooth voice. 

‘“* We can be as private here as you wish,” was the 
polite reply, ‘‘my housekeeper caunot hear anything 
unless you specially address her.” 

The colonel bowed and professed himself satisfied, 
but if the angry glance which he cast among tho 
murky shadows, where the bright needles clicked, 
meant anything, the colonel spoke falsely. 

He took the chair assigned him, but evidently his- 
proposed form of declaration was routed by this 
unexpected arrangement. 

His fingers plucked at his dark moustache in a 
nervous and undecided manner, and he took a lon: 
time to deliberate before he could trust himseli » 
launch upon the momentous subject. “I am aware,” 
at length began the lever, in a constrained voice, 
“that Miss Walsingham has coreeived very u- 
friendly feelings toward me—au enmity, I might 
almost call it—for has she not expressed as much? 
and I have come here this evening with the hope 
of making a successful effort to come to an amicable 
understanding with her, and it will bemy last trial.” 

Always siuking his: tones.a little lower, and bend- 
ing to his listener a little nearer, and casting watch- 
ful glances towards the corner where the bright 
needles clicked, the last word came. to: sound like s 
muttered threat, far more than the appeal of a love- 
sick adorer. 

“If,” continued he, “Miss Walsingham thinks 

of these unfriendly feelings, and expresses 
herself willing to listen to reason, I will most gladly 
offer her my hand, if she will deign to accept it as 
the: hand of her husband, and will do all in my 
power to make her not repent her choice, and if she 
acts faithfully by me, I will act faithfully by her. 
Does she consider it possible to say ‘ yes’ to this 
proposal ?” 

Coldly avoiding the chance of coming to that mu- 
tual understanding which his dropped topes and sig- 
nificant looks insisted upon, Margaret: answered iv 
measured accents thus decorously: “ 

“I am not sufficiently acquainted with Colonel 
Brand to feel able to give him a decided answer 
with due appreciation of his virtues. If he will be 
kind enough to wait four weeks, by that time I shall 
have made up my mind.” © », 

The suitor tapped his heel with his cane and me- 
ditated. If. his frowning brow and furious eyes ‘id 
not belie him, this respdbnse was an unexpected one 
and routed his previous plans. 

“Have I checkmated you?” thonght Margaret 
“you dread the delay of four weeks? Yes, yor 49 
I see it in your wicked face, and I say to myself: 
‘Well done, Margaret!’” 





“ L have no motive beyond your own welfare,” 1 
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turned the Inver, “when I urge you to place the 
day of your answer a little nearer.” 

“Is thata threat? Shall I turn round and tell 
Mrs. Chetwode that Colonel Brand has threatened 
me because I cannot promise to accept him without 
deliberation ?” 

“ You have misunderstood me, then I shall say to 
your housekeeper, I shall explain that your weak 
jiealth reminded me of the danger of protracted an- 
xiety, and that then I urged you for your own wel- 
fare to place the day of your answer a little nearer.” 

There was a pause, and the two antagonists eyed 
each other firmly, 

“In spite of the danger to my welfare,” said Mar- 
garet, with unmistakeable emphasis, “I must insist 
on taking a month to consider your proposal. I 
shall take as much care as pessible of my health 
meanwhile, so that you may have no reason to com- 
plain of my imprudence.” 

“You are determined, then?” said the colonel, 
rising, with cold fury in his eyes. 

His repressive power was almost forsaking him, 
and it was with difficulty that he preserved that de- 
corous gentleness of mauner which he had assumed 
with such care. 

“Yes, 1 am determined.” 

There she stood, waiting with a freezing smile for 
him to go; no gentleman could decently stay another 
moment under such circumstances. 

A sudden impulse, | ray as thought, moved Mar- 
garet to accompany him to the door; a certain ex- 
pression on his face stirred up a Babel of memories ; 
it was gone, aud they were gone, but she would 
sound the same waters again. 

“ Keep the door shut, Johu, because of the draft,” 
she said to the servant, passing out under the stars 
with her adorer. 

“I shall feel obliged if you only communicate with 
me through Mr. Davenport,” said she, touching the 
stone lintel with her hand, “until the next four 
weeks elapse. I shall specially invite you to the 
castle should I wish to seo you at any time, andI 
expect you to obey the call.” 

The colonel bowed silently. 

The wild, wan moon came ont. through a riven 
cloud and shone on Castle Brand. The man on the 
lowest step and the woman on the highest, gazed 
fixedly into eaeh other's faces; his fierce, envious, 
and distrustful—hers watchful, cold, and uufliuch- 
ing. 

Waiting breathlessly for that wave of memory to 
beat upon the sands again, it came with the group- 
ing of certain incidents, and with the magic spell of 
association. 

The time had come when the false seeming of this 
man should drop like a garment. The time had 
come when a light from the past should break upon 
Margaret with the suddenly shining moon. The time 
had come when their souls were revealed to each 
other and doomed to recognition despite the most 
perfect masking which rascality could assume to 
compass its end, or purity devise to hide from peril. 

These two had stood thus before, the moon gleam- 
ing coldly on both—his horse pawing in the shadow 
—a dying woman in the Brand state chamber. 

Margaret turned suddenly on her heel, and shut 
the door, She leaned against the staircase pillars 
- clasped her hands, under the eyesof the astonished 

ohn. 

“T know him now,” she mattered; “he was here 
the night of Mrs. Brand’s death; his name was 
Roland Mortlake !” 


CHAPTER XV: 

Where are thy terrors, Conscience, where thy justice, 

That this bad man dare boldly act his crimes, 

Tnsult thy sacred power, and glory init? Francis. 

Marcargt stole to her chamber and bolted’ the 
door, and leaned her dizzy head upon her hand. 

Gradually the first surprise of her mind gave way 
before a dreadful despondency, and she revolved the 
revelation in ever-increasing alarm. 
: “He is cleverer than I am,” she assured herself, 
‘and he will most likely win the contest. He has 
come out of a past which I shall never be able to 
trace to personate St. Udo Brand, and his resemblance 
is the weakest instrament he uses. He has appeared 
like a horrible phantom in St. Udo's guise, and he 
defies me to tear his mask from him. He fs no mere 
adventurer who has traded upon an accidental like- 
ness to Colonel Brand and stepped into his shoes 
upon the day of his death—he probably was arrang- 
ing his plot upon the night on which he came from 
‘egis with Captain Brand’s letter. He has waited 
St. Udo's death to step into his place and enact his 
life from the point where he laid it down on the 
battle-field. Has he anything to do with the sud- 
den end of that life? Has he murdered St. Udo 
Brand? Great Heaven! am I to unveil an impostor 
and find an assassin in this man ?” 

She clenched her hands, and faithfal memory 





brought back the vision of the dying hero, upon his 
eed horse, and she heeded it now, though’ she 
ad sternly repressed all belief of it before. 

“Is Mortlake the crawling demon who crouched 
over the brave colonel in the dark and stabbed him ? 
Have I met him first upon the steps of Castle Brand 
—secondly, in my vision of St. Udo’s death, and last in 
my treacherous lover of to-night? Oh, my heart! 
is St. Udo dead, then, and by his hand? The grand 
lion-hearted hero, by the hand of a fawning slave ?” 

Wild with horror, she shuddered at the dark chasm 
she beheld yawning in her way, but not fora moment 
did she shrink from the tortuous path which led to 
that abyes—the path of inexorable pursuit, which 
should end not until the man was hunted down and 
unmasked. 

She waited until she was calm, and then she wrote 
her letter to the two executors, which was to expose 
the man who stood in St. Udo's position, well know- 
ing the dangers of the path she had chosen, and ac- 
cepting her chances without fear : 

“ Castle Brand. 

“Dear Smrs,—This is the second appeal [ make 
to you on behalf of the true disposition of Mrs. Brand’s 
property. If this appeal is unheeded, I will take the 
case in my own hands, and pursue it to the end, 
whatever that end may be; and if I die before I 
succeed, Heaven will hold you responsible for my 
death. 

“The man who calls himself Colonel St. Udo 
Brand came here to-night according to appointment, 
and took the first step against me, and for the posses- 
sion of Seven Oak Waste, by proposing for my hand. 
Believing him to be an impostor, I declined giving 
him a decided answer, and bade him wait for one 
month. In other words (and he perfectly understood 
it), I demanded a month in which to discover the 
proofs of his villany. 

“He accepted my fiat, but with great reluctance, 
because he felt his position so unsafe, before my mar- 
riage or death, that he feared thirty days’ delay might 
ruin it. 

“ At the moment of our parting, a sudden rush of 
memory revealed to me the true personality of the 
pseudo Captain Brand. 

“T beg of you to weigh this communication well, 
and.not to put itdown as you have put down my 
convictions before. 

“On the night of Lady Brand's death, you re- 
member that Captain Brand, in his fatal careless- 
ness, came as far as Regis to see his grandmother, 
and stayed there, sending a note of excuses to me 

amessenger. This messenger gave his name as 
Roland Mortlake, and stood waiting at the foot of the 
steps while 1 read the note. 

“Mark me here! This man was so like the Brands, 
that Parcell, the steward, advanced to meet him, 
saying: 

“Welcome to the Castle, captain” 

“He explained that he was not the captain, but 
the captain's messenger, and he stood by all the time 
I was communicating the contents of the letter to 
Purcell. He was so close to us that he must have 
heard all that passed. Under this belief, I turned 
suddenly to him and told him to go instantly for Cap- 
tain Brand, and to tell him that the will must be 
changed, or he would be ruined. 

“ His crafty, eager look so arrested me, that I gazed 
fixedly in his face for some minutes; and it seemed 
to me that I discovered a crime-stained and guileful 
soul in his eyes, for they haunted me long after- 


wards. 

“ And I distinctly remember the words of the man 
who had accompanied him, as they rode away under 
the trees : 

“© Gardez-vous, my friend! You English take great 
news sourly. Ma foi! you curse Mademoiselle For- 
tune herself when she smiles upon you the blandest.’ 

“T heeded these words not at allthen. I have re- 
called them one by one to-night from the hidden 
chamber of memory, and [I protest that they hold 
their own significance in this daring plot. 

“Do youread nothing in thie reminiscence beyond 
& woman's idle vagaries of fancy ? 

“Will you believe it only when I swear that the 
man Roland Mortlake, who stood on the castle’s 
steps with me that night, and the man St. Udo Brand, 
who stood with me on the castle steps to-night, are 
one? 

“T call upon you, in the interests of justice, to find 
the proof of this infamous imposture. I appeal to 
you that you may do your duty by the dead, and un- 
veil a monster of crime. What has Mortlake done 
with St. Udo Brand ? 

“Perhaps he has murdered him. Will you let a 
possible murderer escape you because a woman points 
him out? How do we know that the news of his 
being killed in battle was not true? And being true, 
how do we know that Mortlake’s hand was not the 
hand that destroyed the heir of Castle Brand? 

“How do we know that this plot, if sifted well, 





would not reveal in the suitor you sent me to-night 
a red-handed assassin ? 

“Come to me in the morning and tell me what 
you are going to do. Pf you are going to do nothing, 
then I will carry on the contest alone, and trace the 
history of Roland Mortlake from the bottom step of 
Castle Brand, where I saw him first, pace by pace, to 
the foot of the gallows, where I shall see him last. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“MARGARET WALSINGHAM. 

“To Messrs. Davenport and Gay.” 

Late as it was she rang for the housekeeper, and 
gave orders that her letter should be conveyed to the 
lawyer’s house that night. 

“Tell Symonds to give it to Mr. Davenport him- 
self, and to trust it to no-one else,” she said. 

The housekeeper met the feverish flash of her 
young mistress’s eyes, and took the missive from her 
hand with much uneasiness. 

“My poor dear, you ar'n’t strong enough for all 
this worriting and wearing,” she observed, sympa- 
thetically. “I wish for your sake, deary, the colonel 
had laim quiet in his grave.” 

Margaret drew back with a sudden storm of grief, 
and shut the door, and Mrs. Chetwode went down- 
stairs, sorrowfully vowing to herself that Miss Mar- 
garet would pine to death before she wore the colo- 
nel’s wedding-ring. 

“He lies quiet enough in his shallow grave,” 
moaned Margaret; “noble, proud St. Udo! Oh, my 
heart! why was I doomed to be the Marplot of his 
life? He was so haughty in his abhorrence of low 
scheming—so constant in his love—so tender with 
his dying Lombard boys—so heroic, and so reckless 
of his own grand life, that I love him! I love him! 
And he is dead!” 

She wrung her hands and wept such tears as make 
the heart grow old, and the life wane early; such 
tears as are only rendered by a nature generous and 
effulgent in its love as tropical sunshine, whose ro- 
venge is self-immolating as the suttee of the Hindoo 
widow. 

Towards ten o'clock the next morning the execu- 
tors made their appearance in a chaise, and betook 
themselves to the library. 

They found their troublesome ward already wait- 
ing them, with an expression of settled defiance on 
her face, as if she fully expected a sound berating 
from each of them. 

Dr. Gay looked at her anxiously, and shook his 
head over his own thoughts. 

Mr. Davenport laughed sarcastically, and frowned 
to hide the effect which her blanched cheeks made 
upon him, 

“Vm sorry to have called you out too early to 
begin the search,” said Margaret, bitterly. 

“Too early? by no means, my dear,” cried the 
doctor, seating himself cosily near her; “it’s never 
too early to do what’s right. Now we're all ready to 
hear what you have got to say.” 

“T have told you, surely, enough in. my letter for 
you to act upon,” she answered, “ without having to 
say anything more.. Whatdo you think of the de- 
claration I have made as to the man’s identity?” 

“ Most startling!” said the physician, in a quiet 
tone, as if it was really not startling at all. 

“What. have you to say to it?” she demanded of 
the lawyer, with an anxious look at his impenetrable 
countenance. 

“Consider the absurdity of your suspicions,” broke 
in Davenport, ‘‘ the childishness and impossibility of 
your premises. How couldan impostor act out St. 
Udo Braud’s history? How could he know Colonel 
Brand’s most private affairs, and his friends, and 
write with his hand, and have the same appearance, 
and cheat everybody—we among the rest, who saw 
him when he was a boy as often as I have fingers and 
toes? Pooh, Miss Walsingham !” 

* You wish me to marry Mortlake, do you?” she 
asked, with scorn. 

“Por heaven's sake don't call him that!” ejacu- 
lated Davenport. “ If you call him that and he hears 
it, the Brand spirit will be very quiet for the first. 
time if he doesn’t end the slander in murder.” 

“It began in murder,” retorted she ; “that would 
be the fittest end; after all. But do not fear. I shali 
not alarm your colonel without proper cause. Yor 
really expect me to treat him as if he were St. Udo 
Brand ?” 

“ Yes, until you have proofs to the contrary.” 

She sat with folded hands and pondered. An ashy 
pallor overspread her face. A mental gag wasforced 
between her teeth ; a mental rope was placed for her 
across a yawning chasm, and selfish hands were 
pushing her towards it, and selfish voices were urg- 
ing her to cross alone. 

“Very well,” she’ breathed, firmly, “I will brig 
you proofs that you will not venture to discredit, 
When I send for you again, come as promptly as you 
did to-day.” ; L 

‘he executors were forced to depart with this 
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arrangement, and rode back to Regis deep in dis- 
cussion as to their ward's sanity. 

How long’ Margaret sat alono in the library she 
could not tell—an ominous foretaste of the grim future 
had shrouded her soul, and the dark hours passed 
unheeded by. When she roused herself, it was to 
instant action. 

She sat down before her desk and began to write 
a letter—her third appeal for help. 

She wrote but one passionate sentence, then her 
head sank between her hands. 

“Who knows whether I shalllive until it could be 
auswered ?” she moaned, 

Bethinking herself, she tore*the sheet and cast it 
into the midst of the fire, and took a new sheet, 
dashed off again but one sentence, signed her name, 
thrust it into an envelope, hurriedly sealing it, as if 
she feared her mind might change at any moment. 

It was a telegram, and ran thus: 

“Lapy Jutiana Devon,—Come at once to Castle 
Brand on a matter of life and death. 

“ MARGARET WALSINGHAM,.” 

Then she dressed herself and drove down to Regis 
in the carriage, clutching the despatch in her hand 
and drawing back from view whenever she passed a 
way/larer, trembling with fear lest her enemy should 
detect her in-this move against his safety. 

After an hour of feverish impatience, an answer 
came which satisfied her. 

“T will come to-morrow night. 

“Lavy J. Devon.” 

She went out to her carriage with a triumphant 
air; she felt that she was one move ahead of the 
colonel. 

“Lady Juliana shall strip him of his disguise,” she 
thought, “and the executors shall be present to see 
the exposure.” 

She stopped before Mr. Davenport's office, wrote a 
line on her card requesting that he and Mr. Gay 
would come to the castle the following evening about 
seven o'clock, and then she hurried home. 

The next day passed with the anxious girl slowly 
enough ; as the evening drew on, which she hoped 
would be the last of her enemy’s imposture, her ex- 
citement became terrible; she was in that stage of 
overstrained endurance iu which a trivial thing turns 
the brain. 

She told the housekeeper to have a bedchamber 
prepared for a lady visitor, and heedless of her ex- 
clamations of wonder, directed her to send Symonds 
ata quarter to six to the railway station with the 
carriage, and to take whatever strangers were for 
the castle as secretly home as possible, so that no 
one in the village shonld know who they were. 

“Lawk-a-mercy!” ejaculated Mrs. Chetwode, 
“what's Seven Oaks a-coming to!” 

She had two hours to wait for the coming of Lady 
Juliana, and she must live through the dreary time 
somehow; so, weary of the silence of the castle, 
she flung a large dark mantle about her, and went 
out for a walk upon the Waste. 

It was nearing the shortest day of the year, and 
the early twilight was already darkening over distant 
bill and forest. 

The dun leaves, heaped high under the oaks of 
the front park, were white with hoary frost, and 
crackled like paper under her feet, and, starting 
with every sound, she soon quitted the shadows of 
the trees, and paced over the sere turf down to the 
inky mere, where the long brown flags pricked up 
in spear-like spikes, and the dank rushes pierced 
the filmy ice at the margin of the water, and the 
hazel shrubs clustered close about the slippery banks, 
and hid them from the Waste. 

She walked round and round in this dreary spot, 
while the dusk grew darker, and the frost fell whiter 
on her footprints; and, when fatigue began to de- 
mand rest, she chose a seat on the gnarled root of a 
giant willow, whose branches swept the ground on 
every side, or dipped into the mere at her feet. 

She became completely absorbed in her thoughts, 
but presently a distant pattering, like rain upon the 
dry foliage, recalled her, with a disagreeable start. 
She opened the branches of her yellow-leafed screen 
and looked about. 

Nearer camo the pattering steps, slow and soft ; 
then she heard a long sniff, and a swifter pattering 
of the coming feet. 

Her heart stood still with horror. 

She saw a dog leap into view, and circle slowly 
round the mere, his nose on the ground, his eyes 
flaming through the dusk. 

The colonel’s dog tracking her steps! 

With what helpless fascination she watched the 
animal gliding like a phantom round and round, 
down to the verge of the mere, where she had bent 


to pluck a stalk, diverging a pace where she had 


diverged. 
And behind the dog came Colonel Brand, with 


hands clasped, and drooping figure, and head down 


leaves as if weights held them down, pacing along 
with the heavy and spiritless gait of an old man, or 
of one whose shoulders have been bowed by labour. 
He looked not to right or left, but slouched on after 
his dog upon the bank, and, as he passed the woman 
in her hiding-place, she saw that in his face which 
no Brand of knightly English blood ever wore since 
Sir Hildebrand broke his lance at Cressy. 

That crafty and sinister half smile, that green 
scintillating shimmer of the introverted eye, that 
gathered brow, seamed with the hideous lines of 
crime and cunning—could such a face belong to St, 
Udo, the undaunted? That coward’s shuffle, and 
murderous, nervous hand clutching the empty air, or 
thrust into his bosom—could such belong to the 
gallant soldier who had faced death so often, and 
braved the Austrian cannon in the thickest of the 
fight? Thank Heaven, no! He lay in his hidden 
grave, but his bravery was glowing in a hundred 
glorious records, and his honour should be kept un- 
tarnished, if a woman’s hand could uphold the proud 
escuteheon ! 

For the nervous hand this man had thrust into his 
bosom had brought out something which glittered 
with a steel-blue flash in the indistinct gloom, and he 
had come to a dead stand with it, and was looking at 
it with the glare of a hungry wolf. 

He was but a few paces from Margaret Walsing- 
ham, 

“T must have recourse to you again, my tivy talis- 
man!” hissed Colonel Brand to his stiletto. “She 
insists on having you, and I am going to humour 
her.” 

He hissed these words through his teeth slowly, 
deliberately, as if it were a sort of joy ta utter them 
aloud, but once, and then he thrust it into his bosom 
again. 

And the woman tore off her heavy cloak and 
dropped it beneath the willow tree, and rising to her 
feet, she glided through the hazel copse across the 
Waste, and fled for her life, just when the snarling 
dog sprang with a howl upon her garment, and tore 
it to pieces fiercely. 

(To be continued.) 











ROUND THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER XtLl, 
Rouanp crossed the deck to the companion-way, 
not venturing to look at or speak to either of the 
two mates, lest he should attract the attention of 
some spying mutineer to the change of sentinel and 
helmsman. He descended hastily to the cabin, where 
a light burned dimly. 
At the end of the table, in his customary chair, 
sat Captain Wilcox, his face buried in his hands. 
He was alone, and was giving way to a despondency 
he had not yet exhibited. 
He looked up at the youth’s entrance, showing a 
face upon which his anxieties had traced many and 
deep lines, and eyes that seemed set in cavernous 
sockets. 
Before him on the table was a pile of miscellaneous 
weapons. He had buckled a wide belt about his 
waist, and in this belt were thrust a brace of pistols 
and a sword. 
“ T feared you might not come back to us, Mr. Law- 
rence,” he said, with a sudden lightening of his 
countenance, as he marked the brisk, business air of 
the young man. “ You see we executed your direc- 
tions faithfully. Thetwo mutineers were taken by 
surprise, gagged and bound, and are lying on the 
floor of yonder state-room perfectly helpless. Mr. 
Hopkias, the first mate, is at the helm, Mr. Biggs, 
who most resembles young Tallot, took his place as 
sentinel. I secured all the arms from the hold, and 
here they are. The mates and myself are well 
armed.” 

“ So far, then, all is well!” said Roland, selecting 
"+r himself a brace of pistols and hiding them in his 
bosom. “The mutineers believe me to be with 
them, heart and soul. They are eager for an attack, 
all but the two Englishmen, who will be on our side. 
I am come for brandy.” 

“We are four against twenty-six!” said the 
captain, gloomily. 

“Say, rather, six against twenty-four,” returned 
Roland, cheerfully. “Count the Englishmen in with 
us. I believe I shall be able to manage the twenty- 
four myself. I have no time to stop and oxplain. 
The mutineers may suspect me if I am long absent. 
I shall be back soon!” 

He went into the pantry and returned with a 
demijohn of pure French brandy, an article reserved 
for the captain’s private use. 

He then went into the captain’s room, and pro- 
cured the medicine chest, with which he returned. 
He examined several phials, and finally selected two 


of these two he turned inte the demijohn, mixing 
it thoroughly with the liquor, and said: 

“Keep the mates on deck, captain, and do yon 
stay here until my return, This business will ail 
be settled in the course of an hour. The mutingers 
are not likely to discover my stratagem, but if they 
should I beg you not to let my sister fall into their 
hands!” 

“T promise you that she shall not!” declared the 
captain; “she isin there praying for your euccess !” 
oland turned his gaze upon Lily’s door, but he 
forbore to disturb her, since he had nothing decisive 
to report. - 

With a last injunction to the captain, he took up 
his demijohn and returned to the forecastle, 

He found the mutineers anxiously awaiting hisre- 
turn. They had broken the whisky bottle in con- 
tempt for such plebeian beverage, and were awaiting 
the arrival of the warmer, more generous brandy, 
Not one individual among the twenty-six, except the 
two Englishmen, was completely sober. Tallot ap- 
peared the clearest-headed of the group, and even he 
was partly intoxicated. 

It was perhaps owing to this fact that Roland had 
so completely deceived him. 

“Come in, my young bantam,” cried the Kanaka, 
as Roland entered the lorocestio. “ You've got tho 
liquer, Isee. Did you have any trouble in getting it?” 
“ Not a bit,” answered the youth, with a forcod 
laugh. “The captain’s as gloomy as can be, and I 
didn’t see the mates to speak to’em. The captain 
acts as if he was afraid something would happen.” 
“He may well fear so,” cried the Kanaka, “for 
something is going to happen. He is going to be 
paid off before long for some o’ them blows o’ his'n. 
He’s beer too handy with his fists, and somebody 
else is going to have the same cliance. Pass along 
the liquor!” 

Roland relinquished the demijohn to Tallot, who 
withdrew the cork, snuffed at the liquor, and ordered 
the men to pass up their cups to be filled. 
“This is the real stuff,” said the chief mutineer, 
his small eyes kindling with delight. ‘This ‘ere’s 
what the captain lives on, boys, while we drink that 
watered whisky.” 
He filled every mug in turn, and then ponred a 
liberal allowance for himself into a tin soup basin, 
holding it up to admire the colour. 
Roland had found a stray cup and had presented 
it to be filled, with the rest, and he now pretended 
to drink his allowance of liquor, conscious that tho 
Kanaka had not yet began to drink, and was lookiog 
at him keenly, though furtively. 
His apparent enjoyment of the beverage com- 
pletely disarmed any suspicions of him which Tallot 
might have entertained. 
As Roland appeared to drink, muttering his satis- 
faction, the Kanaka seemed reassured, and quaffed 
his brandy in long draughts, smacking his lips, and 
otherwise testifying his enjoyment. 
The remaining members of the crew were drink- 
ing and making merry, all but the two Englishmen. 
“* Why don’t you drink, you two half-hearts ?” cried 
Tallot, as he marked their abstinence. “A little of 
this brandy will warm your coward hearts to the right 
itch,” 

‘‘ Whisky’s good enough for me,” said Jones, who 
still held his mug of whisky. 
*TI choose to go into anything with my eyes open,” 
said Smith. “I ain't going to blind myself with 
drink—not if I know it. I'm willing enough to turn 
back. I want to go to the diggings. But as for 
going in to murder a good captain and officers, jest 
to gratify the spite of a Kanaka, that’s what I shau't 
agree to. If there’s a man among you with as much 
soul as a fish, he'll say the same.” 
There was a brief silence, the mutincers turning 
their astonished glances on Smith, who met them 
with an expression of dogged determination. 

“ Themis exactly my sentiments,” exclaimed Jones, 
setting his cup down on his chest so hard that its 
contents flew up in a shower of spray. “I ain't 
going to help to murder the captain nor the mates. 
They’re a good lot, and the cap’n didn’t treat the 
Kanaka worse nor he deserved. As to you, young 
man,” he added, severely, fixing his eyes on Roland, 
“you're a viper! that’s what you are! The cap’n 
found you on a savage island, and reskied ye, and 
gin you the best aboard, a room; a seat at the 
cabin-table, and everything ye could ask for, au’ 
this is the return ye make,” 

“Don’t talk that way to me,” said Roland, spring- 
ing up in apparent anger, aud managing dexterously 
to upset his cup of brandy; ‘I won't have it. The 
captain had no business to try to make a sailor of 
me. I’m an independent man. I’m going to tho 
diggings. - But, first; revenge——” 

“Sit down,” said Tallot. “No rows here. If 
them two don’t want to jine us, bee needn't, I've 
no grudge again ’em. ‘he rest o’ the men are with 
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put the English ashore at Grantin Island. Lots o’ 
whalers stop there for water, and they may get 


icked up soon.” 


allot spoke huskily, and bis eyes looked strangely 


bleared. 


“« Where is Grantin Island?” asked Roland, shout- 
ing, that his voice might be heard above the drunken 


uproar. 





“Mr. I. .wrence,” 


and abusing ye. 


“Only a few leagues from here,” replied Tallot. | me ? 


“’Taint much out of our course. 


island of no account. No one lives there. 


seo the gal when you went below?” 


“No,” said Roland, briefly. “She was in her 


Toom 


“ She’s one of the dainty ones, I tell you. 


of me for marrying her. 


beauty. I'll take down her pride and her airs.’ 
He spoke exultantly. 


Roland arose to his feet, his eyes flashing with 
indignation, bis lips curling in scorn at the 
His countenance expressed 
his anger at Tallot’s presumptuous words, and he 


wretch before him. 


looked as if he could have felled him to the floor. 


Tallot did not immediately perceive the change in 
the youth, He had been struck, at the close of his 
speech, with the singular silence that had begun to 
reign throughout the forecastle, and to his amaze- 
ment he now beheld his confederates held in dumb 
motionlessness. Some of them were unmistakeably 
asleep. Some were looking at him with blinking 
Not one face, 


eyes, vainly striving to keep awake. 
save those of the English, exhibited intelligence. 


“What does this mean?” he demanded, in a splut- 
“ Drunk, every mother’s son of ’om. 


tering voice. 
We're in a pretty fix.” 


He turned his face toward Roland, and encoun- 
tered that angry look which rapidly changed to a 


smile of conscious power, 


The Kanaka stared, as if he had been fascinated, 
at that bright, bold face, with its keen intelligence, 
and look of superiority, and the truth flashed upon 


his soul, 


“You have drugged us, you young whelp!” he 
ejaculated, in a voice of thunder, endeavouring to 
shake off the lethargy which he felt creeping over 
him, and laying a vice-like hold upon his benumbed 
limbs. “You have tricked me! I'll have your heart's 


blood for this!” 


He struggled to his feet, fairly foaming at the 
mouth, His yellow face deepened in colour to the 


hue of saffron. His eyes blazed like live coals. 
His breath came in quick gasps. He looked as if his 
soul were on fire. His countenance was absolutely 
terrifying. 

The two Englishmen, regarding the scone and its 
author curiously, eame forward. 

The Kanaka did not turn his glance upon them. 
Glaring like an enraged demon, he shook off his 
heavy lethargy, gathered his strength, and made a 
spring at Roland. 

The young man leaped lightly aside, and Tallot’s 
blows fell on empty air. 

With a terrible cry, he flew at his successful enemy, 
but he had not taken two steps before he was grasped 
by the Englishmen, who held his arms so that he was 
unable to move them. 

He foamed and struggled and raged, entreating 
and threatening in a breath, calling into requisition 
all his giant strength. 

But all was of no use—he was in the grasp of des- 
perate men, and the lethargy he had endeavoured 
to throw off was creeping over him with fatal effect. 

Feeling his peril, he called for his brother. 

“Your brother and your cousin are both below, 
gagged and bound,” said Roland, coolly. “Mr. 
Hopkins is at the wheel ; Mr. Biggs and the captain 
are on deck, The captain has secured the arms. 
Your men are drugged, and will not wake up for 
many hours. You are drugged too, and are about to 
sleep for half a day, at least. You see that I have 
outwitted you—that the ship and its officers are safe, 
and that wickedness will be punished for once.” 

He turned, procured a rope that was near at hand, 
and quickly and thoroughly bound the Kanaka, 
Pluioning his arms to his sides, and lashing him to 

his berth, 

The task had scarcely been completed, when 
Tallot’s curses died out entirely, and he was bound 
in fettors stronger than those of rope—the drug 
enwrapping his senses like a heavy shroud. 

land looked down upon his now unconscious 
figure with a lovg-drawn sigh of relief. 





It’s a small rocky 
f say, 
Lawrence, this brandy’s powerful strong, and kind 
o’ queer in the taste Seems bitter. But I ain’t had 
brandy for so long a time p’raps I've forgot the taste. 
I say, Lawrence,” he added with a leer, “did you 


“She’s a little beauty, though,” observed the 
Kanaka, his face flushing and his eyes gl amine. 

ucky for 
you, lad, she ain’t your sister. You might be jealous 
She’s to be my prize, the 
high-spirited little creature. Won't she scream and 
rave at first, though? But I'll tame the proud 


understand each other now, and will be friends.” 


by bidding him say no more. 


out on deck. 


approach the forecastle or to remain inactive. 


safety. 


ing him that Roland’s orders had been imperative 
and that the captain would only precipitate affairs 
by showing himself to the mutineers. 

“They may be killing that poor lad in there,’ 
groaned the captain. 

“If he wants us he'll call us, or fire his pistol,’ 
said the practical Mr. Biggs. 


as was also that of the worthy second mate. 
Their relief and joy may be imagined when 


harmed, and beckoned them nearer. 
They approached him running. 


ing good news. “ Here are your mutineers !” 

The commander and mate entered the low, dimly- 

lighted room, 
There were the mutineers, like so many senseless 
blocks of stone, some on the floor in berths, and some 
lying across their chests, but all unconscious in their 
drugged sleep. 

Securely lashed in his berth lay the ringleader of 
all the mischief, Tallot, bound thoroughly and sleep- 
ing heavily. 

Captain Wilcox could hardly realize his good for- 
tune. 

He looked at the drugged mutineers, at the En- 
glishmen, at Roland, and great tears stood in his 
eyes, so long unused to weeping, and he held out his 
hand silently to his young preserver. 

The heavy burden of anxieties he had borne so 
long rolled from his shoulders. His fears of a fear- 
ful fate at the hands of his enemy were scattered, 
and his gratitude to Roland was unbounded. 
“Heaven bless you, my lad!” he exclaimed, 
wringing the young man’s hand. “If ever you fall 
foul of harm, jist callon Ted Wilcox. I'll divide 
with you my last shilling, and give my right arm in 
your defence.” 

Roland received these overflowing thanks, and 
then escaped from the forecastle, to bear.the good 
news to poor little Lily. 

He found her still kneeling in her room. She 
looked up with a start at his entrance, fearing the 
intruder might be a mutineer. Her face was pale 
as death, but full of a grand and noble courage and 
resoluteness impossible to describe. 

Roland approached her and gathered her in his 
arms with manly tenderness. 

“T see you are prepared for the worst, darling,” 
he said, gently. “ But Heaven has not deserted us. 
Can you bear good news, Lily?” 

The maiden read in his smiling face the news he 
had brought. It needed not that he should explain. 
She knew that her prayers had been answered—that 
she was saved—and by the one she cherished and 
loved above all others. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

CapTarn W11cox thus found himself short-handed, 
and obliged to make shift with the assistance of the 
two mates, the two English seamen, and Roland, 
who proffered his services, declaring that he had 
mastered the art of seamanship while on board the 
Annie Colton. The weather was, fortunately, good, 
the breeze strong and steady, and all things were 
favourable. Jones was put at the helm, releasing 
Mr. Hopkins, and Mr. Biggs assumed charge of the 
watch. 

‘* We'll have to make the most of our slender 
crew,” said the captain, “Jones shall constitute 





kor the first moment since he had comprehended 
the peril menacing Lily, Roland could breathe freely. 
csid Jones, spproaching him 
more nearly, and brushing out his eyes with his 
coat-sleeve, “I beg yer pardon for callin’ ye a viper, 
You've got a clearer head than 
Smith and me, and your heart's in the right place. 
I'm ashamed o’ mysclf. Will ye shake hands with 


“Of course I will,” said the young man, with a 
kind cordiality that charmed the two seamen. ‘ We 


He shook hands with Jones, and Smith begged 
him to extend the same kindness to him, proffering 
the ost ample apologies, which Roland interrupted 

The young man then opened the door and looked 


Mr. Biggs and the captain were standing at the 
head of the companion-way, uncertain whether to 


They had heard the shrieks of Tallot and the 
noise of his struggles, and had feared for Roland’s 


‘The captain would haro gone to look after his 
passenger, but Mr. Biggs had withheld him, remind- 


“ We've let him take 

the lead, cap’n, and he must see us through. There’s 

= use going against his orders if we pretend to obey 
m.’ 


The captain assented, but his anxiety was great, 
Roland looked out of the forecastle safe and un- 


“Come in, captain—come in, Mr. Biggs,” said 
Roland, quietly, his countenance, however, betray- 


your watch, Mr. Biggs, with Lawrence here to help. 
Smith will go into Mr. Hopkins’ watch, and I’ll help 
if needed. As we're going on now, we shall do very 
well. In regard to the mutineers, Mr. Lawrence, I 
think the sooner they are bound the better.” 

“There’s no hurry,” said Roland. “ They won’t 
awake for twenty hours.” 

“I'll take time by the forelock, though, and bind 
them,” said the captain. “ In twenty hours we may 
be in a storm, and not able to do it.” 

He picked upa coil of rope from the deck and 
went to the forecastle, followed by Mr. Hopkins and 
Roland, who assisted him in binding the drugged 
sleepers. The task well performed, the three re- 
turned to the deck. 

“ Mr. Lawrence,” said the captain, as they halted, 
“you have delivered us out of our trouble so far. 
Suppose you tell us what to do next. Here are 
twenty-four mutineers. I can take them back to 
Honolulu, but in doing so I would lose time, and 
should gain no seamen. Yet it is clear I cannot go 
on with them as prisoners.” 

“The point is,” said Roland, “‘to get rid of the 
ringleaders and keep the rest. According to Tallot’s 
own words, at least half the crew were reluctant to 
join him in his schemes. Jones and Smith can tell 
, | us the names of those who were backward. The 
two Tallots and their cousin must be got rid of. 
Tallot spoke of a Grantin Island, a rocky islet, on 
which he proposed to leave Smith and Jones. These 
chief mutineers might be left there.” 

This proposal met the earnest approval of the 
captain and mates. Jones and Smith were called on 
for ihe names of those who had at first held out 
against the persuasions of Tallot, and most of the 
crew were proved to be at heart quite friendly to the 
captain. Two, besides the Tallots and their relative, 
were shown to be treacherous and untrustworthy, 
and it was resolved that the five should be marooned 
at Grantin Island. 

“That will leave nineteen sailors,” observed the 
captain. “I will talk with these nineteen, and 
endeavour to win them over to us. Once beyond 
the persuasions of their leaders, they will be good 
and true again.” 

“Shall we make Grantin Island before daybreak ?” 
inquired Roland. “ Tallot led me to think we were 
very near it.” 

“Tallot did not know our latitude,” replied the 
captain. 

“It isa little off our course, though whale-ships 
often stop there when short of water, but we cannot 
reach it under two days. We are steering directly 
for it. 

While the little party were thus engaged, Lily 
came up to the deck, her slight figure wrapped in a 
shawl, which also covered her head. Leaning on 
Roland’s arm, she joined in the conversation, adding 
to the general stock some original ideas, which struck 
the captain as remarkably keen and shrewd. 

As the excitement wore off, and all still continued 
sleepless, Lily and Roland paced the deck, while the 
strange spectral light gleamed down upon them from 
behind jagged masses of clouds, giving to Lily a 
weird and wonderful beauty, and to Roland a look of 
power and grandeur. 

The night was pleasant, with the soft rush of 
waters, the occasional flapping of a sail, the strong 
breeze, and the white-capped waves. The soft, half 
light lent an air of mystery to the wild :tcene, and 
the young lovers were in a mood to enjoy it. 

After a while Roland sent Lily below to sleep, and 
soon after descended to his own room to snatch an 
hour’s slumber. The captain followed his example, 
and one of the mates and sailors also went to sleep. 
It was broad morning when Roland awakened. 
The clatter of dishes came to his hearing as he 
sprang out of his berth and hurriedly made his 
toilette. The cooks, two in number, and both regu- 
lar seamen, with their lays, or interest in the whalo- 
oil, were among the disaffected crew, and Roland 
wondered who had taken their place. 

When he entered the cabin he found the melan- 
choly Mr. Biggs engaged in laying the table. He 
had pinned about his skeleton-like figure a large 
table-cloth, which served as apron, and evidently 
considered himself the beau-ideal of a steward. The 
result of his labours was not encouraging. Tho 
cloth on the table was awry, and many little signs 
showed an unpractised hand. 

Roland could scarcely refrain from laughing, and 
the task became more difficult when the worthy 
mate set on tie food, and rang the cabin bell vigor- 
ously. 

Lily and the captain speedily made their appear- 
ance. The latter looked blankly at the oddly- 
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cooked messes before him, while the young girl, with 
lips whose corners would twitch in spite of her 
efforts at self-command, seemed absorbed in the 
contemplation of the floor. 

“There,” said Mr. Liggs, self-complacenti,, ine 
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terpreting the silence as that of admiration, “I flatter 
myself that l’ve outdone the cook altogether. Don’t 
you think so, Miss Lily?” 

“J—I presume yours is the French style of cook- 
ing,” said Lily, demurely. ‘The French, you know, 
disguise their dishes. And these seem to be dis- 
guised. I'm sure I can’t tell what they are by look- 
ing at them.” 

The melancholy mate was enraptured. He had 
been likened to a French cook, and by a young lady 
of wealth and taste, He felt that his various talents 
had at last met with appreciation, and his heart 
warmed toward the merry-hearted maiden. 

Hie proceeded to explain the names of his dishes, 
which turned out to taste better than they looked. 
Lily, however, offered to cook the cabin dinner, but 
both the captain and Mr. Biggs protested so vigour- 
ously that she was obliged to retract her offer. It 
was finally decided that Mr. Biggs and Roland should 
serve the mid-day repast, and Lily should pass her 
time as usual on deck. 

The wind and weather continued favourable, and 
the ship flew on in her new course towards Grantin 
Island. 

Soon after nightfall several of the mutineers 
awakened, and were immediately taken out on deck, 
where they were addressed in the most severe and 
reproachful terms by Captain Wilcox, who appealed 
to their sense of honesty and honour and their 
better feelings. 

None of these men had been bitter against the 
captain. It was. noticeable that the leaders in the 
mutiny slept the longest, probably from having im- 
bibed most liquor. 

The address of the captain, backed by the wea- 
pons he displayed, not offensively, and the deter- 
mined appearance of the skipper’s five assistants, 
completely won over the men, who listened at first 
sullenly, then assentingly. ‘The captain followed up 
his advantage with an allusion to outraged laws, and 
punishments for mutiny, and, finally, offered to par- 
don all those who would return immediately to their 
duties, and forsake the wily teachings of the Ka- 
naka. 

Every man, and there were seven, immediately 
gave in his adhesion. Their countenances evidenced 
their sincerity, and they were released from their 
bonds and sent to the galley, where Mr. Biggs served 
out to them an allowance of hot coffee and supper. 

The captain judged it best to confine Tallot and 
his four principal confederates, two of whom were in 
a state-room, undrugged, in the hold, and no time 
was lost in transferring them to their quarters. 

Daring the night, at different periods, every one 
of the remaining twelve seamen, to whom the captain 
had decided to appeal, awakened, was lectured, ser- 
nonised, and threatened to such good effect, that 
each gave in his adhesion to the commander, declar- 
ing that they would serve out the time for which 
they had shipped. 

“A bargain’s a bargain, you know,” said the cap- 
tain. “You keep to your agreements and I’ll keep 
to mine. You'll have something to show for your 
time, and will be thankful you didn’t go. If it’s 
true, the gold ain't all going to be dug up before we 
get back, you may be sure. Untie the lads, some of 
you. There’s something to eat at the galley.” 

‘Lhe men were untied and marched to the galley, 
where hot coffee and appetisiug food made them feel 
themselves again. 

It was a risky experiment—that of loosing seven- 
teen men who had been just engaged in a mutiny, 
but most of these had been driven into the revolt by 
fear of the Kanaka and his four friends. 

Some were wild and reckless fellows, some were 
only thoughtless, and some were of that yielding 
disposition which drives its possessor to go with the 
tide. All, however, were to be trusted so long as 
they had not an unlimited amount of liquor, or a 
man like the wily Kanaka to lead them astray. 

The captain understood them thoroughly, and felt 
himself competent to control them. ‘They were his 
best and most willing hands, and his heart felt light 
again when the two watches had been organised, the 
cooks were in their proper places, and order had 
been restored. 

After breakfast of the second morning, the cap- 
tain and Roland descended into the hold. It was 
like a den of wild beasts. 

The five meu were shrieking and cursing, making 
a perfect Babel of sounds, and they glared like in- 
furiated tigers at Roland, curling their fingers in an 
insane desire to clutch his throat. 

“Less noise here,” said Roland, in a tone of com- 
mand, letting the light of his lantern fall full on the 
fierce, livid faces. 

There was a moment's silence, then the snarling 
an! growling recommenced. 

* They want hanging at the yard-arm,” said the 
captain. “Hanging would do them good. By 
George! I've a mind to try it. Hand the irons this 








way, Lawrence. Ropes will stretch, but iron 
won't.” ° 

Unheeding the protestations of the mutineers,who 
had probably made the same reflection, the captain 
ironed them all. 

He then tossed to each a piece of bread, which 
they were able to convey to their mouths, and gave 
them acan of water among them. 

The captain and Roland then left them in terrible 
anxiety about their fate, returning to the deck. 

Before dinner the voyagers caught sight of a blue 
line tliat the captain declared to be Grantin Island. 
About four o'clock the ship had approached so 
near that a cottage could be perceived on the shore, 
and domestic animals about it. No sign of human 
life was visible anywhere, 

At five the Andromeda came to anchor in the little 
harbour, aud preparations were made for sending the 
mutineers ashore. 

; (To be continued.) 








THE VEILED LADY. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Fairleigh,” “ The Rival Sisters,” Gc. §c. 
—— ey 
CHAPTER XVII. 

In a large and elegantly-furnished room, where 
the sunlight peeping through the half-closed shut- 
ter, added new and beautiful hues to the costly Brus- 
sels carpet, freshly gilded the golden supporters of 
the rich lace curtains, and polished the glistening 
miyror until it shone with increased brilliancy,— 
there, upon a snow-white couch, his black curls 
forming a striking contrast with the immaculate pil- 
low upon which they rested, reposed the abducted 

outh. 
- His sleep was disturbed, for atintervals he changed 
his position, meantime uttering unintelligible words, 
and throwing his arms about. 

At length his violent exertions caused him to 
awake, and starting up in bed, he gazed around the 
apartment, as if in an apathetic stupor, with his 
senses veiled, 

Slowly the large dark eyes dilated, and wearily 
pushing back the jetty locks which fell in confusion 
around his brow, he murmured: 

“It is only a dream. I will go to sleep again.” 

And with these words he fell back upon the pil- 
low and closed his eyes. 

But slumber was impossible, and partially arising 
he again scrutinised the room and its furniture. A 
moment passed. He pressed his hands to his tem- 
ples and sought to clear his mind; then slowly re- 
turning came the memory of the animated portrait, 
and once more viewing his surroundings, he in be- 
wilderment exclaimed : 

“This is not my room! Where am I, and how 
came I here ?” 

Still the bright rays in amber streamlets scintil- 
lated over the luxurious profusion of rosewood, mar- 
ble, and mahogany. Still that quiet, which seemed 
to partake of awe, pervaded the room, and still 
the youth gazed ; and yet it availed him nought, no 
auswer came to his question from the silence around, 
and no reply issued from his mind, where all was 
confusion. 

Slowly he arose from the couch, and after bath- 
ing, prepared to dress. He paused abruptly as he 
saw, not his clothes, but others more rich and ex- 
pensive. Then gazing in vacant wonder upon them, 
he ejaculated: 

“What dyes this mean? I cannot tell, and yet 
there ie a dim remembrance, a shadowy vision it 
seems, Of riding—of eating—of going to sleep again 
—but my memory fails me there!” 

He paused, again sank upon the bed, and for a fow 
moments remained silent, then drawing a deep sigh, 
he bitterly continued : 

“T must submit! Iam a creature of fate—fate 
which allows the ocean waves to use me as their play- 
thing, and teaches the wind to drive me hither and 
thither, even asa leaf! Iam at the complete mercy 
of cireumstances—so be it—no more will I rebel, 
but take life as it is given me.” 

And with this philosophical conclusion, though 
expressed in a manner which showed that doubt and 
amazement still lingered in his mind, he proceeded 
to dress himself ; but ere he had finished, he paused, 
and apprehensively said: 

“Tam very weak, and my brain seems clouded! 
Oh! must my strength also be taken from me? 
Spare me that, and let my mind be clear, and I will 
not repine! but to be weak physically as well as 
tortured mentally—oh, it is too much!” 

And his head fell upon his hands. 

Presently he was aroused from his sad reverie by 
a knock upon the door, and in tones strange to him, 
came the words : 

“Come, Master Arthur, Mr. Wilton awaits you.” 








“ Very well,” he managed to articulate; and they 
continued, somewhat scornfully—as though he was 
disgusted with life and all pertaining to it: 

‘ “Ha! ha! so lam Arthur,am1? Well, perhaps 
am.” 

And with these words he completed his toilet, ang 
opened the door. Before him stood alacquey, who 
conducted him through the richly appointed halls, 
and ushered him into a finely furnished drawing. 
room, in the centre of which stood a table loaded 
with delicacies which would tempt the most fasti- 
dious. 

One person only was seated at the board. He was 
aman somewhat past the meridian of life, with » 
face, at the first glance, prepossessing, though a 
keen observer of human nature would have paused 
ere he made a confidant of him, His features wero 
small, especially the nose, which was very narrow 
and low at the ridge, which, without detracting from 
his appearance, gave to it a certain loak of calmness, 
partaking somewhat of sanctimony, and betraying a 
slight tiuge of subtlety. His mouth was unusually 
small, and when he smiled curled slightly at either 
extreme, and caused two indentations in either cheek, 
which could hardly be called dimples, yet wero a 
marked lineament of his physiognomy, and added a 
softness to his expression which rendered it almost 
spiritless. This, however, was mitigated and changed 
to a shade of eo determination by the round 
twinkling eyes, which were set deep in his head, 
and gleamed out from beneath @ pair of thin gray 
brows. When wishing to appear sad or deeply in- 
terested, he had only to drop the lids of his eyes, 
partially close his mouth, and his face was the pic- 
ture of innocence. 

Take him as I have described him, with the dif- 
ferent and contradictory elements of his features 
partially expanded, and his lips parted in a.smile, and 
not one person out of twenty but what would have 
declared that a kindlier or more honest face was 
never given to man. 

But the youth, as for an instant he stood upon the 
threshold and regarded him closely, was not pleased 
with his looks. He felt a repugnance arising in his 
breast, which might soon grow to repulsion, perhaps 
to abhorrence. 

Mr. Wilton, who up to this time had affected an 
ignorance of the youth’s presence, now raised his 
eyes, immediately arose, and, with both hands ex- 
tended, advanced to the youth, cordially saying: 

“ My dear, dear boy, you are here at last; now I 
ought indeed to be thankful.” 

“Why?” was the only answer, in low, ringing 
tones, and the speaker's black eyee were directed to 
his face. 

This quick and unexpected reply somewhat dis- 
concerted the gentleman, but he instantly regained 
his self-possession, and continued, with new fervour 
and urbanity : 

“T am very sorry that you do not speak with more 
earnestness and pleasure, but you will ere long. 
Come, we will breakfast now, and then we will con- 
verse together,” and he motioned the youth to a seat. 

Mechanically the youth accepted it, and to the 
very polite attentions of his companion, vouchsafed 


‘only thanks and evinced no desire for conversation. 


The repast being concluded, Mr. Wilton invited 
the youth to the library. , 

Being comfortably seated, the latter rather impa- 
tiently askec : 

“Will you tell me, sir, why you have taken me 
from my friends, and why Lam here?” 

A slight smile hovered around Mr, Wilton’s mouth 
as he somewhat ironically queried : 

“Did you say ‘ friends,’ my boy ?” ’ 

That smile was repellant,and the manner in which 
the words were uttered roused the youth’s anger, and 
flashing his eyes upon him, he exclaimed: 

“I did say ‘friends,’ and dare you say that they 
are not? ‘Tell me why you have stolen me from 
them—quick!” 

Wrath was rising in Samuel Wilton’s breast, but 
his face was placid and wore an expression of regret- 
ful surprise. In a moment he replied : 

“I beg of you to be calm, my dear boy. I did not 
intend to asperse the character of your friends, but I 
said it when thinking of the grievéus wrongs you 
have suffered,” and he drew a sympathetic sigh. 

The youth’s resentment was scattered to the winds, 
interest usurped its place, and bending forward, he 
said : . 

And how know you that ever experienced any?’ 

“Why, it is but natural that you should,” he re- 
turned. “Indeed, it would be very strange if you 
had not.” ‘ 

“You have not answered my first question,” pur- 
sued Frank, a little renege 

“ No, indeed, I haven't. ell, my boy, you must 
not think ill of me, or become excited if I speak a little 
harshly of some whom you know ; wait patiently, and 
I will explain everything. I desired to take you 
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from the person calling himself Daniel T weed, in such 
a manner that he would not know of your departure, 
for I can assure you it would not benefit you to 
remain with him. I wished to bave you with me 
because I am your friend, and it is my duty to pro- 
tect and care for you.” 

“Thank you,” responded the youth, dryly. “But 
why are you my friend, as you profess yourself to 
be ?” 

“Why do you say profess ?” repeated Mr. Wilton, 
in an injured tone. “I should think I had proved 
so, and have good and sad reasons to be.” 

“What!” ejaculated the youth, catching at ‘the 
slightest word. “What do you mean by sad?) 
Speak!” 

Mr. Wilton’s face became very serious, and fora 
moment he seemed preoccupied with thoughts then, ' 
gazing affectionately upon him, he absently mimped: 

“ Dear child, how much he looks like his father!” 

That ward dispelled every doubt, dislike, an@sus- 
picion, and grasping the other by the arm, whilehope 
caused his eyes to dilate and his breath te come 
faster, he said: 

“Did you know my father? Oh, speak; for'the 
love of heaven, 4 

Mr. Wilton drew his handkerchief, hastily dashed 
it across his eyes, and then inclining forwaré,said, 
in a low, tender voice: 

“T did, my boy, I did.” 

“Oh, where is he?” gasped the perturbed youth. | 





tiful your mother looked. I could have wept, I felt 
so happy, so thankful for my friend’s joy.” 

Again Mr. Wilton hesitated, and applied his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. 

“Oh, go on! this suspense will kill me—go on!” 
and the youth gazed upon him imploringly. 

“Let me regainmy composure. I can never revert 
to it without its changing me, as ‘twere, to a child,” 
returned Mr. Wilton in a very low voice; then sigh- 
ing wearily, he resumed: 

“T remained a few days with your father, and then 
sought my home, feeling very sad, yet I knew not 
why. ‘I'wo years more flew by—years of bliss to 
thim, as I knew by his letters. Shortly after this you 
were born. Oh, what soul-felt language the missive 
contained which gave me the information—what 
‘Wdlateoes ‘love for you every line breathed. Three 
years folled away, and then came the dreadful intelli- 
gence sf your loss. 

“A and of gipsies had been encamped in the 
neighbourhood, and to them your abduction was 
attributed. Evory effort was made to recover you; 
but proved @ruitless, and the hearts of your parents 
were torn with sorrow. Gradually your mother pined 
away, aud crea year had passedsher spirit left this 
lower sphere. A ‘came over your father—he 
never smiled after that. 

“& year after these evonts sceurred I again 
visited your father. I found him moody, dejected, 
anil oppressed by morbid meéleudholy. But let me 





“Oh, tellme! “My heart stops !—tell me!” 


mot dwell upon it—I cannot bearit. One morning 





The other again applied his handkerchief to Wis 
eyes, and then rejoined with evident emotion, at the 
sane time raising this forefinger reverentially up- 
ward: 

“He is in heaven, my boy?!” 

For a moment the youth trembled in every joint, 
and then, while his face wore a look of mingled 
happiness, love, ‘and sorrow, he ejaculated : 

“ And my mother, my mother, where is she ?” 

Mr. Wilton rested his head upon his hands as Pe 
the question pained him, then he slowly and im- 
pressively answered : 

“She is with your father! ” 

The youth’s hands were clasped in speechless an- 
guish, his pale face, with its large black eyes elo- 
quently sad, was lifted towards heaven. A moment 
his form quivered, then he sank upon the sofa, and 
from his aching heart came the words: 

“All, allalone! Now, oh God, lamin trath de- 
solate.” 

“No, no, my boy,” said his companion, placing 
is hand kindly on his shoulder, “1 am your friend, 
your protector.” 

The touch of that hand ignited the fire in the 
youth’s heart, and leaping to his feet, he cried: 

“Don’t touch me. I bate you!” 

Mr. Wilton threw up his hands in pious horror, 
aud compassionately said: 

“My dear boy, the news affects you, and you 
know not what you say.” 

The tone was kind, even tender, and Frank felt 
‘that he had done wrong in speaking 4s he had. An 
instant he wavered, and then repentantly replied: 

“Forgive me, I was hasty.” 

“ Don’t speak of it. my dear ‘boy,” said Mr. Wil- 
‘ton, indulgently; “grief causes us to say many 
things that we would not when calm.” 

The youth again resumed his attitude of despair, 
aud for a few moments silence existed betweeu them. 
At length he raised his head with a slow, weary 
motion, and tremulously asked: 

“ Will you tell me of ny parents?” 

“Although it will cause me sadness to recur to 
‘the time when your father walked abont in health 
and vigour, aud although it ‘will bring tears of sor- 
— to my eyes, yet it is your right, and you shall 
iknow.” 

Here Mr. Wilton paused, and seemed deeply 
affected: after applying his handkerchief to his eyes 
several times, and drawing a long respiration, he 
‘continued : 

“ Your father and myself were companions at col- 
lege, and between us existed a friendship whieh is 
rarely found between men, it might with justice be 
called love, After leaving college our life-paths 
were different, he going into @ small town to practice 
medicine, and I coming to this town ‘to engage in 
mercantile pursuits. ‘The separation was painful to 
me, but one pleasure was left, one link which con- 
nected in fond recollection the preseut with the past, 
and that was our correspondence. 

“Two years passed. ‘The next letter which TI re- 
ceived contained the intelligence of ‘your father's 
contemplated marriage, and requested my presence 
atthe ceremony. Eagerly I availed myself of his 
kind invitation, and when the time came, I left my 
business and started for the town in which he re- 
sided. In due time I arrived there, and was most 
heartily welcomed by your father. The next morn- 


@uting my stay I accompanied him on @ wisit toa 
jent. The horse which he rode was a high- 
ited young animal, and I experienced much tre- 

tion as I saw his mad leaps and violent struggles 

‘to break away from the restraining bavd which held 

hn. I knew your father was an accomplishetegues- 

t#ian, yet I could not repress my ieee at On 
caineauiny mpc tie Niel age fe cabal thece 
upan his hind legs. one these 

S#ightiul antics the steed lost his balames, fell ‘back- 

ward, and—good Heaven!—crushed your father to 

death. I caunot tell yon my feeliugs; words can- 
not express the horror, the grief that consumed my 
being. I had only one hope now, and that was you. 

I felt it a sacred duty incumbent upon me to find 

you, and rear you as my own. For years I have 

tried, and many times have failed, but at last you 
are with me, my dear boy—yes, you are here.” 

And with tears in his eyes Mr. Wilton concluded 
his narrative, then arose, and gazed silently out upon 
the street, as if to recover his equanimity. 

The youth spoke not, but sat with his headresting 
upon his hands, while emotions that he could not 
define caused his heart to beat with more rapidity, 
and thoughts jarred and conflicted in wild disorder 
in his mind—thoughts that bewildered him, and filled 
his whole being with an indescribable grief. Siad- 
denly he started, as if rudely awakened from a deep 
sleep, and one ray of light lew in upon his mind— 
one ray of doubt. Quickly he looked up. 

Mr. Wilton was gazing upon him with a crafty, 
obsequious smile, which instantly became soft and 
dreamy, and advancing, he queried: 

“ Are you better, my boy ?” 

No reply issued from the youth’s lips, but those 
large brilliant eyes were turned upon him with one 
continued flash. 

Mr. Wilton coughed slightly, and asked : 

“Why do you not speak? Have you no regard for 
my feelings ?” 

“T will be candid with you,” responded the youth. 
“I doubt your interest in me.” 

A pained expression swept over the other's fea- 
tures, and for a moment his eyes were direvted to 
the floor with a glance of:melancholy ; then he seated 
himself near where the youth was standing, and 
looking pleadingly into his face, said, in a low, 
injured tone: 

“Oh, Arthur—Arthur! little thought I that this 
would be the reward of my labour; that the child of 
my dearest friend would distrust me. I cannot call 
yon ungrateful. Ican only say that your words 
have wounded me deeply,” and tears actually dropped 
from Mr. Wilton’s.eyes. 

In presence of such emotion as this, one with such 
a tender heart as the youth possessed could not but 
believe, and with a slight feeling of self-reproach 
he rejoined : 

“Pardon me, I am very much excited and con- 
fused.” 

“Oh, with gladness,” said Mr. Wilton, eagerly ; 
“but, Arthur, you nust, you will trust me?” 

A moment the youth gazed into liis face. It was 
mild, placid, earnest, and then answered: 

“I will.” 

“ Now Iam happier, and we shall live in harmony 
and love together. I know it, for you are so much 
like your father.” 

“ And his name, you have not told me,” whispered 





tag the nuptials were solemnised. Ob, how beau- 


“ Edward Sherman.” 

And Mr. Wilton sighed. 

“A question now recurs to my mind,” pursued the 
youth, “which I have neglected to ask. How did 
you know I was with Mr. ‘Tweed ?” 

“My boy,” replied Mr. Wilton, with impressive 
sincerity, “I have had detectives watching inces- 
santly. I received information immediately of your 
arrival. I telegraphed directions for you transporta- 
tion here. A gentle, harmless narcotic was used, for 
I feared your naturally high spirit would cause you 
to rebel, and thus interrupt my plans. AsI have be- 
fore said, I make no charges against Mr. Tweed, but 
enough it is that he was your father’s enemy.” 

“How did you know that I was he whom you 
wanted?” continued the youth, determiued to be 
satisfied. 

“Oh, you still mistrust me,” said Mr. Wilton, 
mournfully ; ‘‘ but I can only say that your face, 
which is the picture of your father’s, would prove 
your identity. 

Whe youth could make no further objections, but 
reluctantly returned ; 

“Very well, I believe you.” 

“Now all my misgivings are dispelled!” exclaimed 
Mr. Wilton, gladly; “and you will make yourself 
perfectly at home and look to #me for everything. 
You will want money—here, my ohilld,mecept it for 
your father’s sake !” and he passed him fifty pound 
note, 

His first impulse was to rejest ‘the iproffered gift, 
but the words which accompanied it overcame him, 
and he whispered his thanks as he received it. 

“Speak not of thanks,” and Mr. Wilton’s eyes be- 
came humid, “ it is your dte, and if it gives you one- 
tenth the pleasure to receive it that it dows me to 
tender it, then I am satisfied” 

As Mr. Wilton ceased, the door was thrown open, 
and a young man etitered, attired in a showy suit 

of Vight biue and his hands encased in lavender- 
hued kids, A small, jaunty ‘hat sat carelessly upon 
one side of his head, and in his right hand he carried 
a slender cane. His dress, manner, and movements 
pronounced him a brainless, superficial fop. 

As he entered he threw his hat upon the sofa, 
emitted a prolonged whistle, and tapping his patent- 
leather boot with his cane, cried: 

“ How'are you, guv'nor, got any change? I'm dead 


“ My son, my son,” said Mr. Wilton, reprovingly, 
“why will you distress me by being so buisterous ? 
Do be more circumspect in your language,” and a 
quick, sharp glauce shot from his eyes. 

The young man noticed the look, and more mo- 
derately responded : 

“ Father, we’re never young but once; I am na- 
turally merry, and therefore I’m not so much to 
blame.” 

“T know it, my son—I know it,” rejoined the eller; 
“but I hope you'll become more steady. Now, let 
me introduce you to my young friend—Arthur Sher- 
man.” 

Young Wilton sauntered forward,slapped his hand 
down upon that of the youth, and shouted : 

“How are you? I’m glad to see you!” r 

“Thank you,” was the reserved answer, and 
with a slight curl of the lip, Frank turned away. 

“T say, Sherman,” exclaimed Wilton, jumior, ‘do 
you smoke ? Here, take a cigar, and don’t mope.” 

“ Thank you, I do not use the article,” replied the 
youth. 

“ The deuce you don’t ; well, you will soon. Just 
get in amongst our set, A No. 1. We'll show you 
London with a vengeance—the theatres, casinos, and 
all that sort of thing, you know.” 

And this interesting young gentleman, having 
boasted of his station in society, and intimated that 
it would excuse any irregularity in his conduct, laid 
back upon the sofa and vigorously puffed his cigar. 

In a few moments Frank excused himself and 
went to his room, where he remained until the hour 
of dinner. 

In the afternoon the youth inspected the wonders 
of the town in company with Wilton, senior. It gave 
him much pleasure ; still, there was a shadow which 
lingered upon the verge of bis mind and threw a 
darkening shade over everything. 

In the evening he remained in his room, thinking, 
continually thinking; but it was fruitless, and with 
a commingling of strange emotions, he prepared tu 
retire. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

*’T was morning. Mr. Wilton, senior, sat in his li- 
brary with his head resting against the palm of his 
right hand, while with his left-he tapped impatiently 
upon the desk at his side. It was evident that 
the versatile gentleman was in an unpleasaut frame 
of mind. 

Presently the door opened, and a short, thick-set 





Frank. 


individual entered, bearing under his arm a green 
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bag, which pettifogging lawyers generally use to 
carry somebody else’s brains in, to delude observers 
with the idea that it is their own. 

Having removed his hat and wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow, the stout person threw himself 
upon the sofa, and breathing heavily. said: 

“ Good morning, brother Wilton?” 

The round twinkling eyes flashed, and he pet- 
tishly exclaimed : 

* Brother ?—the fiend, sir!” 

_ as you say—good morning, Fiend Wil- 
ton ” 

Mr. Wilton’s face became pallid with anger, and 
approaching the new comer, he placed his band upon 
his shoulder, and looking into his face said, ina voice 
trembling with suppressed wrath: 

“ What are you herefor? I know you, and should 
if you were disguised as an angel.” 

“Know me? Of course you do—you ought to; 
you'd be foolish if you didn’t.” 

And he laughed coarsely. 

Mr. Wilton turned his head away, and muttered, 
between his set teeth: 

“ Yes, and I am a fool that I do.” 

“ What were you saying ?” growled the other, 

“ Nothing—nothing at all,” he nervously returned. 

The man made no reply, but stretching himself at 
full length upon the lounge, drew a mcerschaum from 
his pocket, and having filled it from an india-rubber 
pouch, lighted it, and presently clouds of smoke 
were ascending from his mouth, while he laid gazing 
upon his companion with mock complacency. 

Mr. Wilton’s thin lips quivered, his nostrils di- 
lated, and he irritably ejaculated: 

“IT hate tobacco smoke!” 

“Indeed! It is a matter of taste. I like it,” he 
provokingly responded, and continued smoking. 

Mr. Wilton glared npon him one instant, then 
arose and paced the room with his hands ciasped be- 
hind him, and his head resting upon his breast. 

“ Brother Wilton ?” 

The latter started, and choked down the oath that 
arose to his lips, and with as much composure as he 
could command, said: 

“Well, what have you to say?” 

“T want a bottle of Madeira,” rejoined the adipose 
person, with a great deal of assurance, 

Mr. Wilton shook with resentment, and advancing 
with clenched fists, he said, in tones hoarse and 
hard: 

“ How dare you insult me thus ?” 


* Stop, Sam—do you remember——” 


Mr. Wilton’s knees bent beneath him, and with | 


ashy face he shrieked: 
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“Spare me—spare me! Let me not hear it—it 
makes me cold—it chokes me!” 

And he sank into a chair, while his hands grasped 
the arms as if he would tear them from their places, 
his teeth chattered, and his breath came in short, 
quick gasps. 

The recumbent individual smiled with satisfaction, 
and after smoking in silence for a few moments, again 
said: 

“T want a bottle of Madeira.” 

The merchant arose, still trembling, and with mock 
politeness muttered : 

“ Certainly, Mr. Kenneth, with pleasure,” and rang 
the bell. 

Presently a servant appearod,and Mr. Wilton gave 
the necessary order. 

“ Did you send for the best?” queried the smoker. 

“T have none but the best,” was the forced answer. 

“% And haven't since 

“Silence, man! Will you keep your rascally 
tongue still?” 

And the merchant stood over him with a look of 
alarmed and painful supplication upon his features, 
while his chest rose and fell beneath the force of the 
tempest within. 

Ere Mr. Kenneth could reply the door opened, and 
@ servant entered bearing a tray with bottle aud 
glasses thereon. 

Having placed them upon the table, he turned to 
leave, when tke portly individual shouted : 

“ Here, bring a plate of cake!” 

The servant hesitated. 

“ Shall he not, Mr. Wilton ?” asked Mr. Kenneth. 

** Certainly,” replied the merchant, and tried to 
smile, but it terminated in a grimace. 

The servant disappeared, and presently returned 
with the desired article. 

Mr. Wilton turned round, and laid his head upon 
the desk, while at intervals his form quivered. 

The other paid not the least attention to him, but 
having laid down his pipe, helped himself liberally 
to the cake, and then, with no regard to ceremony 
and ignoring the glasses, grasped the bottle, placed 
it to his lips, and drank at least one-third of its con- 
tents. 

“ Wilton, I say, take a glass; ‘twill do you good.” 

The merchant looked up—his face was haggard. 
Bending a glance of scorn and hate curiously mingled 
upon his tormentor, he returned, in ringing, bitter 
accents : 

“T curse the day I saw. you; you have made this 
fair earth a perfect Hades‘for me.” 

“ You're Sam Wilton, and you kuow it!” 

The merchant's face became livid, rage dispelled 





every other thought and feeling, and with a how! of 
ferocity he bounded across the room and grasped th* 
other by the neck. 

Thecorpulent person slowly wound his arms aroun?’ 
the slight form of his assailant, and raising himself 
—_ up, hurled him from him as if he had been a 
child. 

As Mr. Wilton fell to the floor some feet distanc 
from the spot of the brief encounter, the victor again 
ae the bottle, and holding it near his lips, 
said: 

“T hope I didn’t hurt you, Sam, but I swearf 
will if you ain’t careful,” and again the wine gurgled 
down his throat. 

Slowly the merchant regained his feet, and mut- 
tered: 

“Oh, if I dared, I would end your accursed life!” 

“What did you say, Sam?” 

And the man’s hand was upon his throat; his glit- 
tering eyes rested upon his face, and his hot breath 
wafted across his cheek. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” gasped Mr. Wilton, in ter- 
ror; “take your hand away quick!” 

Mr. Kenneth dropped his tand to the shoulder of 
his companion, and while his face grew dark with 
anger, menacingly hissed: 

“Sam Wilton, I don’t trust you, but so help me 
heaven, if you ever touch me again, or attempt to 
get rid of me, I'll tell to the world a tale of —" 

That ashen pallor again shot over the merchant's 
face; that expression of imbecile anguish distorted 
his features, and falling on his knees, he clasped the 
other by the hand, aud moaned in a voice of sepul- 
chral hollowness : 

“Oh, no, no—you will not! Strike me dead— 
torture me, but not that—oh, no, not that!” 

“ Remember, then, who I am, what I am, and treat 
me accordingly.” 

“TI wili—oh, I will!” groaned the frenzied mer- 
chant, “ but, oh, it curdles my blood, it makes me 
frenzied—o-h !” ’ 

Mr. Kenneth smiled quietly, and resumed his sess 
upon tle sofa. 

Meantime Mr. Wilton had resumed his chair, aud 
was yet under the influence of that mental agovy 
which seemed to unstring his every nerve, and change 
him to a powerless, trembling semblance of a man. 

A quarter of an-hour passed, when Mr. Kenneth 
earnestly said : 

“ Are you asleep, Wilton ?” 

A clenching of the merchant's fists, a sauttered 
oath, succeeded by a loug-drawn sigh, was the only 


answer, 
. (To be continued.) 
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STONIO. 


—_——_@—__—_. 
CHAPTER XIII; 

Joam Brirro was by no means an unattractive 
man, either in form or feature; and excepting his 
fear of the supernatural, there was very little fear 
in his nature. He stood well at court, too, and 
Lady Hilda had often heard him spoken of as a 
most faithful and honourable soldier and excellent 
officer. His face was in his favour, especially as 
Lady Hilda had no reason to think him worse than 
he appeared, 

Though she had not discovered that he loved her, 
she had detected that he did not like Prince Enrique, 
even as Britto had readily perceived that she was 
very far from loving the prince. 

Thus there existed between Joam Britto and 
Lady Hilda a chord of sympathy-springing from a 
mutual dislike of her affianced husband, Prince 
Enrique. 

There were many in the court of King José who 
suspected that the Lady Hilda cared very little for 
the prince, for her manner towards him had ever 
been cold and haughty. 

But the whole court believed that Joam Britto 
was ready at any moment to lay down his life to 
serve Prince Enrique. Lady Hilda alone had sus- 
pected not only that Britto disliked the prince, but 
that he hated him intensely. 

Therefore, as we have said, there existed between 
her and the officer a chord of sympathy which re- 
quired only a slight touch to cause it to vibrate. 

This touch was given at a moment when her 
heart was most ready to be affected by it, at a mo- 
ment when her soul was agitated with fear for the 
life of a man for whom she had suddenly conceived 
& passionate love, though she was not aware that 
the absorbing interest she felt in the security and 
escape of the stone-cutter was more than deep grati- 
tude for his noble daring. 

Eagerly, therefore, she was about to accept the 
offered services of Joam Britto in behalf of Stonio, 
when the sudden entrance of Prince Enrique caused 
“ offen to instantly turn from her and bow to the 

oble. 

The door of the apartment had been left open by 
the retiring guards, and the prince had ascended 
the stairs to the vestibule rapidly. His steps had 

en heard by those in the observatory, but were 
Supposed to be those of one of the returning guards. 

As the prince entered others were heard ascending 
the stairs. 

He scarcely returned the salute of the officer, who 
having saluted, instantly left the room, casting 





(STONIO SEEKS REFUGE ON THE PLATFORM.] 


over his shoulder as he did so, however, a glance of 
badly concealed rage and hate at the prince, un- 
aware that the steady, penetrating eyes of the 
astronomer remained fixed upon his face until the 
instant he turned to descend the stairs. 

“Curse him!’’ muttered Britto, as he hurried to 
overtake his soldiers below, and thinking of the 
prince; “he always is in my way. In another 
moment Lady Hilda would have asked me not to be 
eager in the search for the mysterious stone-cutter, 
whom many say is a noble in disguise, and then I 
should have established a hold upon her confi- 
dence which might lead to my desires. Perhaps 
she loves this Stonio? Who can say? The 
court is full of intrigues, and why should not 
Lady Hilda have hers ? I have been on the 
watch for one for a long time, ever since I de- 
tected that she dislikes the prince, and I think 
I have found one at last. Certainly she takes a 
profound interest in this stone-cutter ; and were he 
a mere stone-cutter, she, the proud heiress of 
one of the most stately houses of Portugal, would 
think no more of him than I do of my valet. He 
saved her life, she said? Oh, I heard something of 
that in the streets—runaway horses, a quarry— 
what was it? Ah, I remember now—and the stone- 
cutter acted the part of a hero. She said some- 
thing about his saving her from mob violence ; I 
must Jearn all about that. It ali proves that the 
stone-cutter was sharply on the alert to serve Lady 
Hilda. Of course, therefore, he takes a deep inter- 
est in her, whoever he may be, and it is very plain 
that she has a strong desire that he shall escape 
capture. Why? Because he saved her life? Bah! 
our noble ladies of Lisbon are not usually so mind- 
ful of the services of those below them, or Joam 
Britto would be higher in the world than heis. Un- 


doubtedly there is an intrigue, and this supposed’ 


miserable stone-cutter is, as report says, a disguised 
lover, a hidalgo of high rank. Come, it is said he 
was active; stone-cutters are not usually so very 
nimble. They say he handled sword and battle-axe 
with the expertness of a veteran soldier; stone-cut- 
ters are used to handling only the tools of their trade. 
It is said he spoke several languages, and wrote a 
most clerkly hand; now those are not common ac- 
complishments among stone-cutters. Some say he 
was an Englishman ; some that he was a Spaniard ; 
others that he was a Frenchman, or an Italian— 
that during the riot he was heard to use each of 
these tongues. Now, itis very plain that Stonio, 
who is known only as Stonio, is more than a stone- 
cutter.” 

All this flashed through the active brain of Joam 
Britto as he turned down the stairs,on which he 








passed two or three persons ascending, and at the: 
foot of which he ran against Don Diego Alva. 

“Oh! it is you, Don Alva!’’ he said, as each re- 
covered from the shock of the collision. 

‘* Ha, Captain Britto!’’ replied the superintendent, 
as he recognised the officer, the whole hall being 
lighted up by the torches and lanterns of soldiers, 
servants, and others. ‘“‘Have you not caught 
him ?” 

** Whom ?”” 

* Stonio.” 

“Oh, do you want him caught, Don Diego ?” 

**Of course. Why not?” 

“It is said he rescued you from the rioters at the 
marble-yard ; that but for him you would have been 
served worse than they served your assistants.” 

“True; though, as they tore those unfortunate 
wretches to pieces, I cannot see how they could have 
served me worse,”’ replied Don Alva, with a grimace 
and a shrug. 

‘Then you have no desire to have him escape ? 
Gratitude, you know——” 

“Gratitude! Bosh! Whatisthattome? Gra- 
titude to one of those dogs—the stone-cutters!”” 

“ But why did he rescue you ?” 

“Why? How do I know? That is a nut too 
hard for my teeth to crack. That riddle makes-me 
dizzy. Oh, as for me, Captain Britto, you may cut 
him into mince-meat. Yes, cut him to pieces, 
thousand pieces. I hate him.” 

“You hate him?” asked Britto, detaining the 
superintendent, who was pushing on to ascend the 
stairs. 

“Yes, I hate him. But let me pass. I accom- 
pany Prince Enrique.” 

“But why do you hate this stonec-cutter so 
furiously, my dear friend ?” 

- Oh, that is another nut that hurts my 
teeth,” replied Alva, with another grimace. “* Why 
he rescued me is a riddle that niakes me dizzy ; why 
I hate him so intensely is a riddle that makes my 
head spin like a top.” 

** But who is he?’’ 

Oh,” cried Don Alva, escaping from the grasp 
of the inquisitive officer, “that is a riddle that is 
driving me mad !” 

= with this he hurried up the stairs in a kind 
of fury. 
** Ah,” thought the officer, as he turned away, 
“it is plain that Don Alva hates the stone-cutter, 
and has a reason for it which he will not, or dare 
not, or cannot tell. Butitis also very plain that 
he does not know who Stonio is. Senor Stonio, 
wherever thou art, and whoever thon mayest be, 
Joam Britto, Captain in the Royal Guards, is very 
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dcsirous to‘ cultivate thy acquaintance, for he 
smelleth a rich fortune in thee.”’ 

And twisting his long moustaches until they 
fairly bristled, Captain Britto hurvied on to urge 
the search for Stonio, thinking: 

“T must be present when he is taken, for surely 
he will be taken. I must be present to see that he 
is not instantly torn to atoms. I umst take care of 
him—for Lady Hilda and myself. He shall be my 
goose that lays golden eggs for nobody but Joam 
Britto.” 

Prince Hnrique, having barely returned ‘the ob- 
sequious salute of his satellite, glanced ‘rapidly 
about the apartment as Britto departed, or hemight 
have — the glance of hateand rage which was 
cast at him. 

Neither Lady Hilda nor‘the stone-cutter saw this 
fierce and eloquent flash of the @eparting offiver’s 
eyes, for they had fiaed their gaze upon ‘the face of 
the prince as he entered. 

“Ah,” mentally exclaimed Lady Hilda, “ hero’s 
one who can scareely fail to recognise Stonio in his 
disguise. His perception will be sharpened by his 
hate, and the hates of Prince Enrique are ever born 
on the instant. If he recognises the heroic stone- 
cutter, he will not recognise him as the man who 
saved him from a dreadful death twice, but only as 
the man, the mechanic who com me to an 
angel, and him te a demon!” for it’:was then that 
she remembered the fierce and haughty question of 
the prince to the stone-cutter when the latter was 
about to snatch her from the en@angered carriage : 
“* Dare you touch a noble lady?” thad been the pur- 
port of the angry inquiry of the haughty noble to 
the heroic mechanic. 

“ Aye, or an angel, when a Gevilis near!’’ had 
been the defiant retort of ‘the bola artisan, hurled 
into the teeth of the insulting hidalgo. 

Lady Hilda knew enough of ‘the windictive and 
malign temperament of the prince tte know that 
from that moment he hated the:manwho had dared 
return insult for insult, and whose flashing eyes 
had said to him: 

“Touch me, and prince though you are, I will 
trample you with the feet of a stone-cutter.” 

She had expected no return of the prince to lead 
her under an escort from the house of the astrono- 
mer; she had supposed he would merely send some 
of the guards, while he would find employment in 
hunting down and slaughtering the unfortunate 
rioters. 

With great difficulty, therefore, she concealed, or 
strove to conceal, her agitation as the prince, sword 
in hand, suddenly entered the observatory, and stood 
in the presence of the disguised stone-cutter. Tho 
astronomer, who knew nothing of the meeting. 
and passage of sharp words between the prince and 
the stone-cutter, and whose eyes had been studying 
the features of Captain Britto, reflected in his 
mind as the officer disappeared, 

“This Captain Britto is a shrewd fellow, full of 
ambition, ¢varice, and treachery. I trust Lady 
Hilda has placed no confidence in him.” 

Stonio, who had recognised the prince before the 
latter had had time to glance towards him, bowed 
very low, raising his hand to the black silk skull- 
cap he wore, as if making an extra salute toa person 
of rank, but really drawing the edge of the cap 
still further down upon his brow, recovering an 
erect posture as the eyes of the prince fell upon 
him, and keeping his own gaze on the carpet, 

‘** You are very pale, and trembling, Lady Hilda,” 
remarked the prince, after a steady and somewhat 
amazed stare at the silent stone-cutter. 

“Should I not be, prince, when yon rush into 
my presence with hands imbrued in blood,” she 
replied, promptly. 

‘“* Ah, I had some little share in punishing a lawless 
band of the rioters, who would not be taken with- 
out a stubborn resistance,” said the prince. 

Lady Hilda shuddered, and not so much at his 
cool indifference, as the evident satisfaction with 
which he spoke of having stained his sword with 
the blood of unfortunate men whose wrongs had 
goaded them into vain resistance of their oppres- 
sors. 

“*T trust an escort is below, Prince Enrique. I 
am impatient to depart. You have been very slow 
in sending to my assistance~a tardiness I did not 
expect in you, and with which I am not at all 
pleased. Iam ready, prince. Letus depart.” 

She had risen as she spoke, and was moving to- 
ward the door, but halted as three men, palace 
guards, who had followed the prince, came in, one 
after another. 

“* Patience, Lady Hilda,” said the prince, in his 
cold, ptoud voice, as he continued to rub dry his 
sword, upon which he seemed disposed to bestow 
more attention than upon her. “ Escort, indeed! 
I found that all the troops in the city had their 
hands full in scattering the rioters, and it was with 
great difficulty that I at length obtained an andience 
of the king. He was in no pleasant humour, I 
assure you, but at length he permitted me to detail 
@ scoro of the palace guards to act as your es- 





cort. There were fears that the royal palace might 
be attacked, and King José with great reluctance 
permitted me to draw off segee of his trusty 

It was fortunate he me even 
that number, for on our way hither we encountered 
half a hundred of the flyimg rioters in a narrow 
street not too closely pursued, and had we been 
fewer in number they would have cut us to pieces 
before the pursuing infantry came up. But who is 
this gentleman in black velvet ?” he asked, 
and glancing toward Stonio. “He was not here 
when I left.” 

“My secretary, Prince Enrique,”’ said the as- 
tronomer, calmly. “ Senor Miguel, will you please 
ascend to the platform, and see if!the eareless sol- 
dier who went up there ay instru- 
ments P”’ . 

Stonio instantly understood ‘the hint and turned 
to the ladder, and as he toascend, Don Diego 
Alva, just escaped from anquisitive ‘Captain 
Britto, came in. 


“Good Heavens!” m cried Hilda, as 
the thin, fox-like visage of ee en ap- 
peared. “The prince may mot thave i 
Stonio, but this man, underwhem he can 

il to recognise him. Ttiis true that'Stonio 


asked your permission to speak. ‘ 

“No matter, Don Alva. Now, Senor Dictro, 
pray explain.” ; 

Lady Hilda, eager ‘to shidlf ‘the astronomer from 
the charge of having given aid end comfort to.one 
of the rioters, saifl:: 

“Come, Primes @ntiqne. Am I to be 
rapidly, taking care to give the impression, though 
not absolutely saying so, that the astronomer was 

absent from the room while she aided the rioter. 

“He soon recovered,” she said, in conclusion, 
“and departed by that door, hours ago. You must 
have met Captain Britto’s troop below in search of 
rioters ?” 

“Why did you not let the rascal die ?” demanded 
the prince. “ Why soil your noble hands with the 
blood of a low-born fellow? I trust that the 
Lady Hilda, when she is my wife, may have 
more regard for appearances, if not for decencies. 
Were you a man I should place you under arrest, 
and so would every officer of the king. You have 
acted very wrongly.” 

He had no fear that she was not to be his wife, 
for the marriage had been decreed by the King, 
whose will was absolute law. He knew Lady Hilda 
disliked him, and he took pleasure in humbling her. 
He had done it often before, in spite, for her cold- 
ness towards him, and though Lady Hilda ‘had 
ever scorned to permit herself to remonstrate 
him, he knew she was deeply wounded thereby. 
Count Pedro had ventured ence to speak of it, say- 
ing in conclusion : ‘ 

** Keep all such speeches until after marriage, m 
dear prince. When sheis your wife, 6f course it 
will be all right to use every means that may please 
you to humble her. Wouldn’t do it before, prince. 
All well enough afterwards. Wouldn't do it before. 
It creates gossip.” 

“A fig for gossip,” was the reply of the prince. 
“T want all to think she so loves me that she can 
take no offence at aught that I + | say. Itis my 
way, and as she is to be my wife she must become 
used to my ways.” 

“True, very true,”’ was the reply of the heartless 

old count, and therefore said and thought no more 
of the matter. 
. Thus it delighted Prince Enrique to rebuke Lady 
Hilda, as he did now in the presence of others. He 
had a belief that such conduct humiliated and 
crushed her proud, scornful dislike of him into fear, 
and since he could by no means win her love, he de- 
sired to make her fear him. He thought'too, it highly 
lifted him in the minds of others, none of whom 
would dare to even frown at the beauty of the 
court, while he could affect to despise so noble a 
prize. 

She scorned to reply now, and made an impatient 
step’ towards the door; but Don Alva, who had 
heard all attentively, said : 

* The rioterwas Stonio—at least those below say 
that Stonio was the man Scnor Silva saw enter this 
room by the window there.” 


Lady Hilda, in her explanation, had been careful’ 


to conceal two facts: first, that the man’ whom she 
had aided was the man who had saved her life and 


kept ‘here 
any longer? I can explain all;” and she did so 


that of the prince ; and second, that she know his 
name was Stonio. 

With a start and a shiver of dread, therefore, sha 
heard the meddling words of Don Alva. 

She glanced at the ladder, and felt reassured on 


seeing nothing of Stonio. 
He had the trap-door, and was 


upon the ore He could not be seen by thoso 
in the room below, but he heard all. 

**Stonio ?”’ repeated the prince, “ Stonio! What! 
the very fellow the great reward jis offered for! 
You see the result of your ladyship’s wisdom,” he 
added, with a sneer. 

** But it was one good turn for another,” said Don 
Alva, wishing to somewhat ingratiate himself with 
Lady Hilda. ‘‘He saved your life,and it may bo 
that you have saved his.” 

" saved Lady Hilda’s life!” repeated tho 
prince, Who-either had never heard theimame of tho 
man who ‘had so heroically, or had on 


it. “What do you mean, Don Alva? is 
Stonio ?” 
é‘ May I die if I know,” 


i Don Alva, mis- 
understanding the inquiry. “He is mystery.” 
“What do a mean by saying that he saved the 
Wan eae ts teatione holes” auplicd D 
- one * ion 
Alva. “Stonio is the:name of the man rescued 
a and Lady Hilda from 
the carriage, : me from ‘the stone- 
cutters. Stonio is the man who 
window, and now Lady Hilda 
for no doubt ‘he would | 


‘The prince instantly 


the arm of Lady 
Hilda with a rudeness he 


’ never attempted be- 
handsome 


a!” he hissed from ‘his teeth, “the man to 
whom you gave the ring, Lady Hilda ?” 

“The man to whom I gave a ring?’ she re. 
peated, for the instant overvyhelmed with confusion, 
for the question of the } ng was the first intima- 
tion she had received t he or any one else had 
observed the act. 

“Yes—do not deny it. I saw it done, though 
you were very sly. Doubtless you and he have met 
often before,’ said the prince, in a paroxysm of 
jealousy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Prince Enriquez had indeed seen the ring passed 
from Lady Hilda to the stone-cutter, a fact it did 
not suit him at the time to mention, but one that 
had ‘been a thorn in his brain from the moment his 
jealons eyes had planted it there. . 

Although a man wholly incapable of feeling a 
passion of virtuous and generous love for any 
woman, he was secretly jealous of the splendid 
beauty of his a wife, who he very well knew 
disliked, if she did not detest him. 

The open and artless manners of the noble lady 
had often filled him with hidden rage, for she turned 
a. kind face on all but him. Had she loved him, he 
would have treated her love with cold haughtiness, 
or made of her affection a mere pastime. But 
knowing that she disliked him, he was extremely 


with | jealous of her affability to others. 


The young nobles of the court stood in awe of his 
terrible vengeance npon all who should dare to ad- 
mire Lady Hilda too freely in his presence, or within 
his knowledge. Two or three, more rash than 
others, had ventured to openly toast the beauty of 
the heiress of Montredores, and to boast that she 
had at least graciously smiled upon their respectful 
admiration. But, as soon after ‘this imprudenco 
these boastful nobloa were found dead in their beds 
or assassinated in the streets, with sundry circum- 
stances which smacked strongly of Prince que’s 
agency in the matter, tho boldest hidalgos of the 
court and army were careful to give no cause of 
offence to the petted, pampered bastard son of tho 
king. Indeed, it was believed that King Jos¢ him- 
self feared more than he loved the prince. Thus, 
when Prince Enrique saw Lady Hilda try to conc-al 
her gift to the stone-cuttor, his jealous mind had 
instantly been fired with a suspicion that she and 
the stone-cutter had met before, or that the latter 
would be one ready to presume upon the generous 
condescension of the countess, and boast among 
his fellows that he sported a ring given him by the 
affianced wife of Prince Enrique. 

Though he kept his knowledge of the gift of the 
ring to himself at the time, he conceived on the in- 
stant a resolve to make the stone-cutter a mar ‘0 
the daggers of his Africans, those barbarians of his 
guard being usually hissecret and unquestiong 
instruments of v 2. : 

As the reader is aware, events were hurried st 
rapidly upon the prince, and his Africans so cut "” by 
the attack of the stone-cutters, that ho was obliged 
to think only of saving his own life while Stonlo 
was in his sight. 





But the circumstance, coupled with tho defiance 
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of the favoured stone-cutter, had remained secthing 
in his vindictive memory, and it was with a spasm 
of rage he now learned from Don Alvathat the man, 
the rioter who had been aided by Lady Hilda, was 
the very man to whom she had given the ring, with 
evident desire to conceal the gift from him, her afi- 
anced husband. 

Therefore his face was in a blaze of jealous wrath 
when, tightening his grasp upon Lady Hilda’s arm, 
he uttered those insulting words at the close of the 
preceding chapter: 

“ Doubtless youand he have met often before.” 

“Your words are false, and worthy omly of the 
man who is so base as to speak them, Prince En- 
rique,” replied Lady Hilda, witha courage and de- 
fiant contempt of which he had never imagined her 
capable. “ Unhand me, prince! You forget that 
Iam not your slave—nor yet your wife,” she added, 
while her splendid eyes flashed her hitherto hidden 
loathing of him and his pretensions. 

It was very rare indeed that the haughty man 
ever permitted the emotions of hig heart to be re- 
vealed by his features, and Don! Alva, who could 
not recal the time when he had ever seen that dark 
and handsome face lose its expression of marble- 
like pride and calm seorn Of other men, high or low, 
had started with surprise when he saw the coun- 
tenance of the prince suddenly flame with the fires 
of enraged jealousy. 

Don Alva now trembled as the prince withdrew 
his hand from the arm of Lady Hilda, and raised it 
‘s . about to strike her in the face for her last 
woras. 

“Prince! Your highness!” cried Don Alva, 
fearful that the noble was about to strike; for the 
prince, so rarely displaying violent, or indeed any, 
emotion, seemed infuriated by the scornful calm- 
ness with which Lady Hilda regarded his upraised 


hand. 

Don Alva, being of the party of the prince with 
the escort from the royal palace,and a very reluo- 
tant participant in that affray with the retreating 
rioters of which the prince had spoken, had seen 
him cutting, thrusting, slashing,.and parrying in 
the very hottest of the bloody struggle—the strug- 
gle of the retreating rioters to cut down the prince 
and the twenty guards before the pursuing in- 
fantry should overtake them—and during all that 
struggle the face of Prince Enriqne had retained its 
haughty, prideful expression, his eyes alone blazing 
with the joy he felt in danger, and in inflicting 
‘wounds and death. 

Yet now the words of a woman had sufficed to 
inflame the same face with all the darkest passions 
of a demon. 

“Not yet my wife!” repeated the prince, slow] 
lowering his arm, and in a voice tremulous wit 
passion. ‘* What do you mean by that expression, 
Lady Hilda?” 

_ “ Prince Enrique,” said the astronomer, advan- 
cing gravely, — there was a fire in his eye 
which made Don Alva think instantly of some one 
he had known before, “whether you have cause or 
not for ‘ome speech and gesture, itis plain that you 
forget the presence of these,” and with a sweeping 
— he designated the three guards and Don 

va. 

“They all know me,” replied the prince, with a 
menacing glance at the guards, who shrank from 
the covert threat as if from a flame that had 
suddenly flared into their faces. ‘Those who dare 
gossip of what I say or do have tongues to lose.” 

The guards were strong and bold enough fellows, 
but they lowered their eyes to the floor as the prince 
spoke, for his words recalled a recent tragedy in 
Lisbon: two servants of the palace who , in 
their cups, spoken Sven, of a night adventure of 
the prince, of which they had chanced to hear, were 
soon attacked at night in the Ruccio by a band of 


masked men, who bound them hand and foot, and | 


flung them thus to perish in the Tagus. So little 
were esteemed the lives and rights of the people of 
Portugal at that time by tho nobility. 


Therefore the three guards shrank from the| 


covert threat of the prince, and stared at the floor, 
aa » should see in their eyes something he might 
not like, 


“They know me,” repeated the princo, “but it | plied 


seoms that Lady Hilda does not. ‘Come, countess, 
our escort is below, with a carriage. As we ride to- 


gether I will speak more of this giving of rings and 


aid toa stone-cutter.” 

“Tam not your slave,” again said Lady Hilda, 
with a boldness that amazed both Alva and the 
prince; ‘‘nor am I your wife. You are not m 
guardian, and I refuse to ride in a carriage wit 


venture through the streets alone, and on foot.” 
Perhaps the prince thought he had gone too far. 

It was evident that he was surprised to find this de- 

fiant demeanour in one whom he had hitherto be- 

teved simply a young and, beautiful woman with no 

will of her own. 

Mh | Count Pedro had his donbts upon this latter, 
owing her character far better, than the prince; 





but Count Pedro had held his private opinion in the 
matter unspoken. 

To force the countess to leave the room, to drag 
her down several flights of stairs, to drag or thrust 
her into a carriage in the presence of gapin 
soldiery, was something even Prince Enrique dar 
not do. The scandal and gossip at court would be 
prodigious. 

Such violence to one sorich, beautiful, and nobly 
born, would cover even him with disgrace. 

All the gallants of the court would secretly sneer, 
even if the atrocity did not embolden many of them 
to speak their scorn aloud. All the ladies of the 
nobility would resent the open insult to their sex 
and order. 

King José might pluck up courage to declare the 
intended marriage abandoned, and banish him, as 
he had sometimes threatened to do, to some Portu- 
guese colony. 

That kelp Hilda meant to resist, with all her 
strength of mind and body, was very plain from her 
determined face and defiant attitude. Drawn 
proudly erect, of tall and commanding figure, and 
as he well knew, with no little strength in her fair 
hands and splendidly moulded frame, her features 
pale but resolute, her magnificent dark eyes blazing 
with all the courage of her noble father, Count 
Roderigo Montredores, who had sold his life dearly 
in battling against Castile, Lady Hilda confronted 
the prince, and repeated her resolva, adding : 

“ Now force me into your carriage, if you dare !”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

To force her from the room Prince Enrique knew 
would be impossible without the aid of Don Alva 
and the guards. y Hilda, unlike most court 
ladies, delighted and excelled in athletic exercises. 
Reared amid the mountains in which her ances- 
tral home was situated, she was as active and 
strong as the prince himself, who, though tall and 
well made, was more of a swordsman than an 
athlete. : 

It is true that the native courage of Lady Hilda 
had been paralyzed by fear when the horses of the 
count were plunging towards the quarry, but it was 
because inevitable and mangling death, from which 
no resistance of her own could save her, stared her 
suddenly im the face. 

The brutality of the prince had aroused the spirit 
of her dead father in her heart now, and she would, 
as she declared, rather die struggling than endure 
his presence in a carriage, shut in with him, to be 
insulted, taunted, and perhaps even struck. 

The grasp of the prince upon her arm had been 
very violent; it had even bsuised the flesh; it gave 
her pain, and aroused all that was combative in 
her nature. 

The prince ground his teeth hard together; his 
face had not lost its seldom displayed wrath and 
fierceness, a fierceness almost ferocity, as he glared 
at the countess. He longed to spring upon her, 
drag her to the floor, drag her out into the vestibule, 
and thence from story to story downward to the 
street, if only to let her know that he dared do it, 
and to punish her for her defiance—and he almost 
her husband! 

Don Alva and those others there had never seen 
so great a rage upon the face of man as there was 
then in the face of Prince Enrique, duke del Sorno. 

“You refuse ?” at length he asked, in a voice 
hoarse with passion ; and had he looked up towards 
the trap-door of the platform, he would have seen 
a pair of threatening eyes flashing from the dark 
background of the outer air—eyes fixed upon him— 
eyes which said : 

“T am Stonio, and if you attempt to force Lad 
Hilda from this room, I shall certainly put a ba’ 
through your head with the pistol I hold ready, 
Prince Enrique !” 

But a line drawn from the trap-door to the floor 
immediately beneath it would have reached the 
floor several paces in rear of the prince, whose face 
was turned towards the door near which Lady 
Hilda stood, facing him, and his eyes were fixed 
only upon her as he said: 

* You refuse ?” 

“Trefuse. Three times I have said so,’’ she re- 


ied. 

“ You intend to do what?” he demanded. “You 
asked for an escort to the royal palace. Do you in- 
tend to remain here ?” 

“No,” replied Lady Hilda, even in her flaming 
indignation mindful of the safety of Stonio, whom 
she knew was gazing down upon them, though she 
had not dared to glance upwards, Jest the eyes of 


7 : | the prince might follow hers, “I do not desire to 
you, Prince Enrique. Rather than do that, I will| 


remain here. ‘‘ We have already sadly violated 
the hospitality of Senor Dietro. I will make use of 
the carriage your highness says is at the door be- 
low, and go to my home, to the palace of my guar- 
dian, Count Pedro.” 

* It is not fit that Lady Hilda’s departure should 
longer be delayed,’ said the prince, who resolved 
to make a show of granting that which he was 
forced to yield. ‘‘ As I wish to converse with Sunor 





Demetrius concerning certain important matters, I 
and Don Alva will remain.’’ : 

This by no means suited the views of Lady Hilda, 
who wished every soldier, and especially the prince 
and Don Alva, to leave the house as soon as pos- 
sible. So long as he and the superintendent re- 
mained so near the stone-cutter, the latter was in 
momentary peril of being detected. 

She felt that fear for his safety would torture 
her heart barons endurance, especially as she ap- 
prehended the disguised Stonio might have a con- 
versation forced upon him by the prying Don Alva, 
who now began to cast curious glances towards 
the trap-door, as if he desired to go up and see 
what was to be seen. 

At least so thought Lady Hilda, though in truth 
Don Alva’s thoughts were becoming wholly concen- 
trated upon the astronomer and his surroundings, 
the strange resemblance of Dietro Demetrius to one 
whom he had known years before, vexing his mind 

eatly. Nor had Don Alva forgotten the resem- 

lance he had traced as existing between the as- 

tronomer and the stone-cutter, both of whom were 

strangers to him, and yet having something in 

their features which reminded him of a spectre of 
the past which often haunted his dreams. 

er, therefore, to learn more of the astronomer, 

and eager to pander to the wishes oi the prince, he 


said : 
‘ Yes, with great pleasure I will remain with the 
priate, I am not at all sleepy—in fact, I have 

cen so much excited thai I shall not be able to 
sleep until night comes round again. Besides, there 
are to be several of the rioters broken on the wheel 
at an early hour after sunrise, and if I go to sleep 
I may miss the show. I shall be needed too, to 
give evidence against the captured rioters, especi- 
ally the stone-cutters who attempted to make an 
end of me. I am at your service, prince, of course. 
I always am. I, in fact, make it a point of my 
existence to be at the service of noble and honour- 
able men.” 

While the fawning superintendent chattered after 
this Style, Lady Hilda, undetermined what to do, 
said to the astronomer : 

“Thad er ay Senor Demetrius, that you would 
be able to ride in the carriage with me.” 

“'T, like Don Alva, Lady Hilda, must place my- 
self at the disposal of the prince,” replied the as- 
tronomer, who then continued : 

** Don Alva, I have heard you have rare skill in 
ancient coins. Here is a drawer full for your in- 
spection. 

Don Alva im truth had a weakness of extreme 
admiration for all coins, ancient or modern, but 
like many other great men he had a hobby—and his 
hobby was admiration of ancient coins. 

Without pausing to wonder how the astronomer 
knew of his peculiarity, he at once became pro- 
foundly absorbed in the contemplation and inspec- 
tion of the drawer placed before him by the Greek. 

** Lady Hilda must excuse my acceptance of an 
honour which she refuses to Prince Enrique,’’ said 
Senor Dietro, even while he placed the drawer of 
coins before Don Alva in such a manner as to have 
the face of the superintendent toward the open 
window. “But if Lady Hilda desires company in 
the carriage, and will my such as I pongeen, my 
secretary, Senor Miguel, shall go with her.’ 

“Perhaps Prince Enrique may object to my being 
in a carriage with your secretary,” said Lady Hilda, 
astounded by the proposal, but adroitly hiding her 
amazement under a scornful emphasis as she 
glanced at the prince. 

He was twisting the tassels of his sword-hilt, and 
gazing at the floor when she spoke, meditating 
revenge for her defiance when she should be his 
wife. 

He looked up quickly, a sneer upon his lips, and 
replied : 

* Stone-cutters or secretaries, Lady Hilda, it is 
all the same to me how your taste may run. You 
are not yet Duchess del Sorno.”’ 

“Pray descend, Senor Miguel,” said the astro- 
nomer, looking up ; and while Lady Hilda feigned 
to be arranging her robe to hide her trembling, 
Stonio slowly descended the ladder. 

“ He will not be @ talkative escort, Lady Hilda,”’ 
remarked the astronomer, who had full faith in the 
security of the stone-cutter’s disguise, for he be- 
lieved that only the eyes of love could penetrate 
it, without close inspection. ‘Senor Miguel, will 

ou please accompany Lady Hilda?’’ he added, as 
he took from the wall a wide-brimmed slouched 
Spanish hat, heavy with black plumes, and gave it 
to Stonio, who by this time had reached the floor. 

But Stonio’s back, in descending the ladder, wes 
towards the prince, the superintendent, the guards, 
and Lady Hilda, and his face was turned from 
them as he received the hat from the astronomer. 

“You are subject to chills, Senor Miguel,” con- 
tinued Senor Dietro, tossinga large cloak upon the 
shoulders of the pretended secretary, who, having 
so adjusted it and the hat as to allow very little of 
his face to be seen, now turned out. 
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He had already braved the recognition of the 
prince, and his great danger was from the more pry- 
ing eyes of the superintendent. : 

The latter, however, was at the moment in an 
ecstacy of delight and admiration over an antique 
coin, the like of which he had never seen before. 

The prince stood haughtily aloof, regarding Lady 
Hilda with a cold, careless gaze, beneath which he 
hid his secret rage. 

“Your sword, Senor Miguel—you may need it,” 
said the astronomer, presentifg one which he took 
from a rack filled with weapons of various kinds, 
specimens of all the swords most in use at that 
time in Europe, and of many of more ancient 
times. “And these,” he added, giving to the stone- 
cutter a brace of excellent pistols. 

“* Prince Enrique, as my secretary is a stranger in 
Lisbon, and unknown, will you please write him a 
privilege to pass and repass—anything your high- 
ness may see fit, so that he may not be molested on 
his return ?” 

“ Write it, and I will sign it,” replied the prince, 
haughtily, and deeply occupied with his own 
thoughts. 

The astronomer rapidly wrote a few words, to 
which the prince attached his signature and rank 
as general in the royal army, without reading that 
which he signed. 

** You will return, Senor Miguel, whenever it ap- 
pears perfectly safe,’’ said the astronomer, as he 
presented the pass to Stonio, with a slight but dis- 
tinct emphasis upon the word safe. 

Stonio, who had not opened his lips to uttera 
word since he had entered the apartment in his pre- 
sent disguise, fearing that his voice might betray 
him, bowed, and was advancing to the door, where 
Lady Hilda stood awaiting him, when Don Alva sud- 
denly sprang up, turned and grasped him. 

(To be continued.) 


Toptng.—Whatever be the food of sea-weeds, it is 
certain that iodine forms a portion of their, daily 
banquet; and to these beautiful plants we turn when 
iodine is to be manufactured for commercial purposes. 
The weeds cast up by the boiling surf upon the deso- 
late shores of the sea islands would, at first .sight, 
appear among the most useless things in the world: 
but they are not: their mission is fulfilled; they 
havo drawn the iodine from the briny wave, and are 
ready to yield it up for the benefit and happiness of 
man. 

Tus CoLour or THE EMERALD.—Recent analysis 
of both canutillos and morallones from the Muso 
mines in New Granada have satisfied Mr. Boussin- 
gault that the colour of the emerald is due to metal- 
lic oxides, and not to organic matter, as suggested by 
Mr. Loewy. The canutillos are the crystal emoralds, 
the morallones the opaque ones. He finds the com- 
position of the morallon to be—silica, 67-2; alumina, 
19-4; glucina, 12°7; magnesia, 0°4; with traces of 
oxide of chromium and lime. 

SPONTANEOUS CoMBuUSTION.—L’Union Médicale 
of the 15th of February contains an article from the 
pen of Dr. Bertholle, wherein full details are given of 
a case of spontaneous combustion. The subject of it 
was & woman, thirty-seven years old, who was ad- 
dicted to alcoholic drinks. She was found in her 
room with the viscera and some of the limbs con- 
sumed, the hair and clothes having escaped. The 
very minute description of the state in which the de- 
ceased was found shows that ignition could not have 
been communicated from without, and, to all appear- 
ance, os is an additional case to those already upon 
record, 

Tue Kota Nut.—The Kola nut of Western 
Africa is highly esteemed by the negroes, and forms 
a very important article of commerce iu the native 
markets. “ The nuts possess,” says a correspondent, 
“an agreeable, bitterish, astringent taste. They 
have the effect of preventing hunger, strengthening 
the stomach, and enlivening the mind. A man can 
perform a day’s journey upon a single Kola nut, and 
if eaten at night they prevent sleep. I have long 
wished to introduce them to the notice of literary 
men aud those who have much mental work. I can 
testify myself to their restorative properties when 
fatigued py mental application and oppressed by the 
heat of the climate. The way for Europeans to use 
them is thus: Take half a Kola or a whole one, well 
masticate, swallow the juice, eject the residue, then 
drink cold water; and ‘the bitter water shall be- 
come sweet,’ fora peculiar and very pleasant flavour 
is imparted to it.” The tree furnishing the nuts is 
also cultivated in the West Indies and in Brazil, to 
which countries the seed has been introduced through 
the medium of the traffic in slaves. ‘I'he botanical 
history of the tree is well known—one curious cir- 
cumstance therein consistiug in the fact that the 
seeds have sometimes four or more cotyledons in- 
stead of the usual dicotyledonary structure. The 
chemical nature of the seed is not so well known, and 





it would be very desirable that further analyses be 
made of it to give the explanation of the properties 
assigned to it by the natives, among which we may 
mention that of purifying water. The bitter Kola is 
a totally different thing—probably it is the seed of 
some Anonacea or of some Guttifer. In the Kew 
Museum may be seen numerous specimens of the 
nuts, 

LirrBoats ror MercHant Surps.—The Council 
of the Society of Arts offer the society’s gold medal 
for a ship’s lifeboat, suitable for the mercantile 
marine. The boats for which plans or models are 
submitted should combine, as far as possible, the fol- 
lowing requirements :—1. Buoyancy sufficient to 
ensure that the boat be manageable when, in addition 
to the number of persons, and additional dead-weight 
(if any) she is intended to carry, she is filled by a sea. 
2. The fittings or appliances by which such buoy- 
ancy is obtained to remain efficient under all circum- 
stances of climate and temperature, as well as under 
exposure to sun, weather, and salt water. 38. Fit- 
ness for ordinary use as a ship’s boat. 4. Strength. 
5. Durability. 6. Lateral stability, or resistance to 
upsetting on the broadside. 7. Relief of water to the 
outside level. 8. Cheapness. 9. Simplicity of struc- 
ture.. 10. Lightness. 





THE LIVERY-STABLEKEEPER. 


Tue word “livery” is one of curious significance 
in law. In mercantile law it has often the same 
signification as delivery, in feudal law it has its 
peculiar sense in its seisin, in heraldic law it means 
thé two principal tinctures taken from the shield 
and the charge upon the shield attaching the diplo- 
matic seal to the grant of arms and wreathed under 
the crest. Livery servants wear the colours so de- 
picted in great variety—crimson coats and yellow 
plush breeches, argent et azure, sable et argent, &e. 
Carriage-box cloths, hammer cloths, and linings— 
all in equipage is regulated by livery. In fiscal law 
it includes all shades of meaning, and covers also 
“to let,” “to hire,” “to entertain.” A livery-stable- 
keeper is @ personage of the greatest importance in 
revenue estimation. He is called so from having to 
ply his vocation principally with nobility and gentry, 
whose liveried plant comes frequently uuder his care ; 
also because he entertains horses at board, lets horses 
and horse-drawn carriages for hire, and skilled men 
in the equestrian department to ride postillion, or 
drive “ six-in-hand.” Any horse or mule put into a 
stable to feed is recognised as at livery, any horse 
let for hire is held on livery. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has fully appre- 
ciated the position of the livery-stablekeeper, and 
while he has conferred sundry privileges on the 
class he has not given them exemption from taxes 
for nothing. Mr. Lowe has provided that it shall 
not be ry for Ji to be taken out by the 
livery-stablekeeper for servants except a servant 
employed to drive a carriage with any horse let to 
hire for any period exceeding twenty-eight days. 
This is certainly a very great favour indeed. But 
what is the quid pro quo? In that case he must de- 
liver to an officer of Inland Revenue acting in the 
parish or place in which his premises are situated 
au entry in writing, duly signed, containing a descrip- 
tion of the premises, and of the purposes for which 
he uses or intends to use them. Ie must cause to 
be legibly painted upon some conspicuous part of the 
premises, or upon a signboard affixed: thereto, his 
Christian name and surname, with the addition of 
such other words as shall denote all the trades or 
businesses ‘carried on by him, and shall allow any 
Inland: Revenue officer to inspect at all reasonable 
times ; neglect in any particular infers a penalty of 
20/. He must keep a setof books, iu which he shall 
from time to time enter an account of every carriage, 
horse or mule standing at “livery” or otherwise 
on his premises, with the Christian name and sur- 
name and place of abode of the person to whom such 
carriage, horse, or mule shall belong. If he lets any 
servant, carriage, horse or mule for hire he must en- 
ter the name of the servant, the number of wheels on 
the carriage. The name and address of the hirer of 
the servant, carriage, horse, or mule, all mud#t be 
open to revenue officers’ inspection, and if there is 
auy want of punctual attention to any of the details 
the penalty is 201. 

From this catalogue of duties the art of cali- 
graphy will form part of the early study of all who 
would succeed, far less excel, in livery-stablekeep- 
ing. Pity is the due of many a poor farmer who 
may get a market-day shelter and a feed of corn for 
“his gray mare Maggie,” with a riding saddle on 
her back. “Maggie” has been returned by her 
rustic master as used solely for the purpose of hus- 
bandry, or going to the,market with garden stuffs, 
innocently ignorant of the record of his visit to the 
livery-stable until confronted by the exciseman, with 
“ day and date,” pursuing for inconvenient penalties ; 








<= 
and perhaps no less astonished will “the counter. 
jouper” be who on a special Sunday took a gig foy 
a day, with his “Diana,” into the country, without 
reporting in his declaration that he had hired from q 
livery-stablekeeper a trap, which he was bound to 
do within twenty-one days, under a like penalty of 
201., or for not making any declaration at all. ‘There 
is in this livery-stablekeeper’s diary a flex and ro. 
flex light. It shows a wide range of horse owners 
and hirers who may try to evade the duties on the 
ove hand, and it is checked on the other hand 
personal returns, of which the livery-stablekeeper 
does not dream. A livery-stablekeeper “ must have 
all his wits about him.” In this, as in other profes. 
sions, many good men rise from‘the ranks; and to 
have been ouce a “jockey” and now « pustmaster, 
infers a little experience at the bar as well as in the 
stall. Milestones were sometimes seen as much by 
instinct as the visual organs, but obfustication in the 
new livery-stable counting-house will not be so in- 
stinctively concealed under the hieroglyphics of the 
intricate distinctive entries required by the super- 
vising functionaries. 





THE WORK OF THE SEA. 


Tux work done by the sea is infinitely various, 
immeasurable in quantity, and of inexpressible valuo 
to the inhabitants of the varth. It is the one ceaseless 
worker, never resting and ever accomplishing the 
tasks it has to perform. ‘The land and the sea may 
appear to some to be for ever fixed and unalterable, 
and the map of the world represents to them the 
geography of the globe of 6,000, or 60,000 years ago, 
the geography of to-day, and thegeography of 60,000 
years hence. Still, not only does geology show by 
the testimony of the far distant past the i'm ossibility 
of this being so, but it has been given to wan to seo 
and record the constant rising aud falling of the land, 
within the periods of history, and even to measure 
the movement with sufficient accuracy and such cer- 
tainty as to enable him to venture pre Jicting, to some 
extent, on the probable geography of the future. 

The earth is born of the ocean. Continents and 
islands rise out of the sea, new, luxuriant, and 
vigorous; and, like ourselves, they grow, mature, 
and do their appointed work ; then wane and seem to 
die, though they do not die, They sink beneath the 
waves, apparently for ever; but only to be regene- 
rated, renewed, quickened into life and born again 
remodelled. And the sea—the invigorating and ever- 
toiling mother—works this wonder. 

M. Quenhault, Sous-Préfet de Coutances, in a little 
book called “ Les Movements de Ja Mer,” has lately 
given us some exceedingly interesting facts, which 
he has gathered from old records, as well as from his 
own observation and other sources, respecting the 
sinking of the land and the encroachments of the 
sea on the coasts of Brittany, Normandy, and other 
places on the western borders of France. Thus, in 
the Gulf of Cordouan at the mouth of Gironde, the 
sea has advanced 730 metres within twenty-eight 
years; the buildings on the Pointe de Grave have 
often been destroyed and rebuilt, and the lighthouse 
is now removed, for the third time, more inland. The 
sea flows more than ten metres deep over what 4 
short time since was a sandy beach. Twenty-five 
more years and the Atlantic will flow over the 
marshes of Soulac and Verdun; the Gironde will 
enter the sea by a second embouchure and the Isle of 
Cordouan, detached from the Continent, will gradu- 
ally become a mere rock. 

The legends which are recounted among the popu- 
lation of Brittany lead one to think that many places 
in the neighbourhood of the coast—to-day immersed 
—were formerly above the level of the sea. In their 
native poetry and with their passion for the marvel- 
lous, the country people refer these facts to super- 
natural agency, whero the devil plays a promivent 
part. The bay of Douarenez, where at high water 
the depth is considerable, is the site of a once 
flourishing city, the town of Ys, the capital of Cor- 
nouaille. At the south side, when the tide is low, 
are distinguished clearly five or six metres under 
water, Druidical remains, altars, portions of walls, 
and ruins of various monuments; Again, on the 
opposite side, near Cape Chavre, they are to be found, 
though not so easily seen and not so numerous ; but 
that they can be seen under favourable circumstances 
there is no doubt whatever. The fishermen ther? 
believe all the reefs and rocks in the bay to be por- 
tions of the ruins, In the’ sixteenth century, when 
the water in the bay was not so deep as now, the 
Canon Moreau was able then to follow the lines of 
vast enclosure (enciente) of masonry, and above the 
sand, in shallower places, he discovered funeral urns, 
stone sarcophagi, &c. The traveller Comby s/s 
adda, that after a storm which excavated and scooped 
out portions of the sands, one could perceive trace? 
of elm trees, disposed with a regularity which shows 
that a plantation existed at this spot. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mone than two years after these events, a newly- 
married couple were breakfasting together at a cosy 
inn in Carlisle, at the southern edge of the famous 
Border marches. 

Imbued with a romantic spirit of adventure, Sir 
Charles and Lady Etherege had gone to Scotland 
for their bridal tour. It was not then, as now, over- 
run by tourists. Steam had not revolutionised the 
world and marched at space and time. The roads 
were wretched, as the present condition of their ele- 
gant travelling carriage which stood harnessed be- 
fore the inn-door testified. 

They had been rowed by.Highland boatmen over 
Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, and had walked on 
foot through the savage pass of the Trossachs, de- 
lighted with the glorious scenery they beheld, 
though the Wizard of the North had not yet sung 
its wonders in immortal strains, or thrown over the 
scene of their pilgrimage the glamour of romance. 
They had visited Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Stirling. 
Sir Charles had stalked deer on the heathey moun- 
tains, and Lady Clara had received the confidence of 
men who had fought under the flag of Prince Charlie, 
only a few years before, in the rebellion of 1745. 

Both were returning from their trip in high health 
and spirits, and they were journeying to Merriwell 
Hall, the residence of the bride’s father, Sir Mark 
Merriwell, a sturdy Yorkshire knight, who lived on 
his estate the year round, and was the hardest rider 
and heartiest feeder in the county. 

Lady Clara was a fine specimen of an English 
beauty. She was tall, shapely, and graceful, with 
a bright complexion and dark eyes and hair. Daily 
exercise in the open air had won for her the bless- 
ing of perfect health. She rode close to her father 
when he followed the fox, and a leap over a five- 
barred gate never shook her in the saddle. She 
made nothing of a ten-mile walk before breakfast 
with her brother Tom, and could row a boat cross- 
handed with any young lady in the county. 

Yet it must not be inferred that she was destitute 
of feminine accomplishments. She had been care- 
fully educated, and was a cultivated musician, spoke 
French and Italian, wrote a dainty hand, danced 
well, and withal was not ashamed of being an ex- 
emplary housekeeper, resembling in these feminine 
accomplishments her mother, who had died when 
she was just budding into womanhood. 

ut her great charm was her entire unconscious. 
ness. She had never been unduly flattered or petted, 
and did not look upon herself as @ paragon of love- 




















(THE ALTERNATIVE. ] 


liness and excellence. She had her faults. Her 
temper was rather quick—but her heart was warm 
and head sound. In short, she was 

“ A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature's daily food.” a 
As a married woman she might come in for her share 
of “‘ praise, blame, kisses, smiles and tears.’’ 

How Sir Charles came to discover and win this 
jewel may be briefly told. He was a “ college chum”’ 
of Tom Etherege, at Oxford, and saw Clara during 
the Christmas holidays. It was not a case of love 
at first sight on either side, but the young collegian 
was much pleased with his friend’s sister, and long 
after his first visit to her home remembered her as 
a very charming girl. 

But a trip to Paris, a season of London life, and 
the obvious necessity of running through his small 
fortune at a racing pace, dimmed, if it did not quite 
obliterate, her image. 

The loss of his fortune saddened and tamed him. 
So soon as the death of a relative placed him in easy 
circumstances, his eyes were opened to the folly of 
extravagance and an aimless career. He had been 
careless and prodigal ; he resolved that henceforth 
he would be steady and prudent, and that he might 
** give hostages to fortune,’’ he resolved to marry. 

Then he remembered that there was a young lady 
in Yorkshire who possessed a thousand charms ; 
was her hand still free? would she look on him with 
favour? 

He had sounded Tom, who had run up to London 
for a week, and received a satisfactory answer to 
the first of these questions. The second required a 
personal interview. 

When Sir Charles proposed to go back to Merri- 
well Hall and spend a few days, his friend was de- 
lighted. The young men made the long journey on 
horseback. 

When a handsome young fellow like our baronet, 
with good looks, a fair fortune and plentiful pluck, 
— siege to a susceptible female heart, especially 
where there are no formidable rivals in the field, he 
has ninety-nine chances in a hundred in his favour. 
He commenced the attack with friends in the gar- 
rison. Sir Mark liked him, Tom was his faithful 
ally, and the young lady herself had a pleasant 
memory of their first acquaintanceship. 

Sir Charles was a firm believer in the Scotch 
maxim, 


“ Happy’s the wooing 
That's not long a-doing,” 
and acted in accordance with it. 
Within a few days of his arrival at Merriwell 
Hall he declared his attachment and asked for the 
hand of his beloved. At the same time he made a 





confession of his faults, told how thonghtless and 
imprudent he had been, also how clearly he recog- 
nised his early errors, and how firmly he had re- 
solved not to repeat them. Clara listened, delibe- 
rated, and decided in his favour. . 

The happy lover flew to Sir Mark and asked his 
consent. zich 

“What says my girl, lad ?”’ asked the jovial 
knight: ‘is the lass willing ?”’ 

“She has accepted me,”’ replied Sir Charles. 

“Then take her, and take good care of her,” 
replied Sir Mark, shaking hands with the young 
baronet. “But you must promise to bring her 
down often to the old hunting-seat, lad, to cheer 
up the old man’s heart—for I shall miss her in the 
field and in the hall. She has been both son and 
daughter to me, for she is as brave as Tom and as 
gentle as her poor mother.” 

He drew the back of his hand across his eyes, and 
then, as if ashamed of his honest emotion, added, in 
a cheerful tone : 

“ And now the matter’s settled, go and fetch her, 
and we'll go with the dogs and hunt the otter in 
Briarley Beck.” 

The wedding took place shortly afterwards, and 
was celebrated with a splendour befitting the genial 
hospitality of the lord of the manor, the humblest 
tenant of the estate having his share in the enter- 
tainments. The poor of the parish were made glad 
by an ox roasted whole for their benefit, and by 
barrels of rare old ale broached for their use. There 
was music, dancing, shouting, and a salute of fire- 
arms, and when the couple drove off in their tra- 
velling carriage, the housckceper did not forget to 
throw a pair of old shoes after them for good luck. 

Thus their wedded life opened on these young 
people with the happiest omens. J 

They sat at breakfast chatting about the inci- 
dents of their tour and anticipating the sports and 
pleasures of the month at the Hall which they had 
promised Sir Mark before going to the metropolis. 

In a lull of the conversation, Lady Clara took up 
a late London newspaper, and ran over the items of 
fashionable intelligence. 

“T gsee,’’ she said to her husband, “that tho 
Count of Villarosa is still the lion of the metropolis. 
He keeps himself before the public by daily freaks 
of extravagance and eccentricity. He is said to be 
the best dressed and the handsomest man in Lon- 
don. He will have to resign that claim when you 
enter the field, my dear.” 

To her surprise, Sir Charles did not smile at her 
little flattery, but a dark shadow crossed his brow. 

“ How I should like to see this fashionable hero,” 
continued the lady. ‘* Do you know aim, Charles ?” 
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“ Yes,’ replied Sir Charles, with some embarrass- 
ment, “we have met.”’ 

“ {hen we will have the coveted lion at or par- 
ties. How delightful!’ exclaimed Lady Clara, 
clapping her hands. 

“He is not a man you would care to receive, 
Clara. He is a roué—a man to be shunned rather 
than to be coveted. We will speak no more of him, 
if you please.” 

Finding the topie unpleasant, Lady Clara dis- 
missed it, at the same time wondering at the em- 
barrassment the mention of this man had caused, 
and at the unusual reserve of her husband when 
speaking of him. : 

He was soon forgotten, however, as they resumed 
their journey, and found a thousand objects of im- 
terest as they travelled to the eouth. 

A warm welcome greeted them at Merriwel! Hall, 
as Sir Mark, so soon as he had chided the runaways, 
as he called them, for their protracted absence, 
sketched out @ programme of amusements, the ex- 
ecution of which would occupy six weeks instead of 
the month of their visit. ‘ 

The next morning at breakfast a servant handed 
Sir Charles a letter which had just arrived at the 
Hall by a mounted express. The man, he said, 
declined to dismount, and was waiting for an 
answer. 

Sir Charles broke the seal, and hastily ran over 
the contents. His countenanco grew pale as he 
read the missive, and when he had finished it he 
crumpled it up and thrust it into his pocket, begged 


to be excused for a moment, and hurried out ef the |, 
‘ -and retired, closing 


room. 


Ina few moments he returned and resumed his} 


seat at the table, 

‘* No bad news, Charles, I hope ?”” said his wife. 

‘None whateyer—but vexatious,” replied Sir 
Charles. “ What a trouble property is. A lawyer's 
letter requiring my immediate return to London. 
1t seems my signature is wanting to some papers, 
and yours too, my dear. We must ride over to the 
next town, and take the mail—we shall have just 
time to intercept it, if we make haste.” 

I am afraid Sir Mark swore # good round onth at 
tho announcement. 

“* And we are going to draw the badger this morn- 
ing,” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Can’t you transact your 
business by attorney, Sir Charles ?” 

“‘ Impossible, Sir Mark.”’ 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, “you must 
provide to return directly you finish this business.” 

“Oh certainly,” replied his son-in-law. 

“TI believe I'll ran up totown with you,” said 
brother Tom; “I must look after a gun and some 
tishing-tackle I ordered.” 

“Can you think of it, at a moment’s notice?” 
asked Sir Charles, uneasily. ‘“ I shall bo happy to 
execute any commission for you.” 

Lady Clara was surprised at this speech, for her 
husband was generally anxious to secure her 
brother’s company. It seemed almost uncourteous. 
‘Tom, however, was not to be put off, and left them 
to pack his travelling bag. 

When they were alone together, Lady Clara said 
to her husband : 

‘* Charles, will you let me see that letter 

“I have destroyed it,’’ he replied. 

* You are certain that it contained no bad news ?” 
she continued. ‘‘ You looked very sad and dis- 
turbed when you read it.”’ 

“What do you suspect?” he asked, glaring 
sharply at her ingenuous countenance. 

“Suspect!” she repeated. “ Nothing, except that 
you are concealing some misfortune from me, and 
you ought to have no secrets from your wife.” 

‘““My dear Clara, I was only annoyed at being 
obliged to leave the Hall.” 

“Then we are to return immediately?” asked 
Lady Clara, in surprise. 

“It was very foolish of me,” Sir Charles has- 
tened to say, “ but you have petted me so much 
among you that any crossing of my plans makes 
me fret like a spoiled child.” 

Lady Clara said no more about the matter, and in 
less than an hour the young couple and brother 
Tom were rattling up to London in the mail at the 
rate of ten miles an hour. 


e” 





CHAPTER XIX. 

A SPLENDID room in one of the finest honses at 

the west end of London, a remarkably handsome, 
*dark-complexioned man, with finely-moulded, aristo- 
cratic features, wearing a rich velvet dressing-gown 
fastened to his waist by a gold cord with heavy 
bullion tassels, sat in a luxurious arm-chair covered 
with crimson velvet. ‘The fingers of the hand that 
held the amber-tipped tube of a Turkish hookah to 
his mouth were covered with costly rings, the 
settings of which held diamonds, pearls, and tur- 
quoises in their golden embrace. 

The room was large and lofty, and so richly deco- 
rated and furnished that it outshone the finesié 
apartment of St. James’s Palace or Windsor Castle. 

It was indeed imperially magnificent. 


The ceiling was covered, like the ceilings of the 
Louvre, with a vast canvas, on which was painted a 
mythological group from the pencil of Boucher. 
The walls were wainsco with rare woods, form- 
ing a wonderful mosaic, and the panels were covered 
with the choicest productions of ancient and ¢eon- 
temporary art. In four niches opposite eachother 
were life-sized statues of nymphs, carved out of the 
purest Parian marble, holding wax torches in their 
hands. Over the white marble mantelpiece, which 
was loaded with rare specimens of Sévres china, 
with bronzes, and with one or two of Benvenuto 

i’s miracles of silver-work, hung a trephy of 
arms, in which knightly shields, highland targets, 
ish yataghans, Armenian pistols, French ra- 
piers, pod 5 Scottish broadswords were to- 
gether with wonderful artistic skill effect.. The 
of the centre-table was formed of a single block 
malachite. The + was a marvel of Brus- 
sels handiworls, A richly-carved bookease sur- 
mounted with statuettes and busts of the fon. 
authors was stored with rare volumes in the ish, 
French, Spanisiv and Italian languages. 

There was a sort of studied negligence in the 
arrangement of this brilliant interior which suited 
ker ont miscellaneous = of a. 

ey Wearing a gorgeous livery of emo 
green and gold entered quickly, and presented his 
master with a card laid on a silversalver.. The 
gentleman glanced at the man with » smile, tossed 
the card on his tabla, and said quietly: 
“ Show him im.” 
The servant then introduced Sir Charles Etherege, 
the door softly. 
‘The Count de Villarosa, for the occupant of this 
splendid apartment was no other, sprang to his feet, 
and exten both hands to greet his visitor. 
“ My dear fellow!” he exclaimed, “‘ this is indeed 
kindof you. You have my invitation, as 
lL hoped, with generous alacrity. Sit down.” 

- Say, rather,” xeplied, Sir gloomi 
obeyed your orders: premptly.” 
count, without noticing the remark. ‘ Kwidently 
you have found the fetters of Hymen not links of 
iron, but garlands of roses. Do you know, my friend, 
that I am unjust enough to suspect you of treason 
to our old and tried friendship? No invitation to 
your wedding, and yet you knew I was in London. 
Did you fear a rival in me, and fancy that at the 
last moment your bride would forsake the altar, and 
fling herself into my arms at first sight ?”’ 

“A truce to this badinage,’’ said Sir Charles, 
curtly. “* You sent for me; I await your com- 
mands.” 

“ Why, what a tone you assume, my dear fellow,” 
said the count. ‘‘One would say you were a slave 
addressing his master, and not one good comrade 
greeting another.” 

“Count,” said Sir Charles, coldly, ‘ this irony is 
exceedingly unpleasant. I repeat, sir, what are 
your commands ?” 

“T have no commands, as you phrase it, my dear 
fellow,” replied the count. ‘I was all impatience 
to congratulate you on your happiness, and to make 
the acquaintance of your bride. I have been tuld, 
though not by you, that she is accomplished and 
exquisitely beautiful, and I thought it a sin that 
such a pearl should be suffered to linger in the 
obscurity of Rumbledown Hall, or whatever your 
respectable father-in-law’s barrack is called. I was 
anxious to produce her in the world of fashion—to 
give her the prestige of my approbation, and to 
crown her the belle of the season in the great me- 
tropolis |’ ‘ 

“You do us gteat honour,” answered Sir Charles. 
“ But Lady Clara has none of the ambition you at- 
tribute to her. She seeks to shine only in her hus- 
band’s home. Were it otherwise, my means. would 
not warrant our embarking in a fashionable career.” 

“But mine, my dear fellow—mine!” cried the 
count, with enthusiasm. “Are not my resources 
limitless, and my purse at your disposal? I have 
told you so again and again, and time was when 
you took me at my word.” 

“TI believe I repaid you every penny I ever bor- 
rowed,” said Sir Charles. 

“Every penny, 1 admit it,” said the count. 
“Therefore you can open a new account with a 
clear conscience.” 

He touched a silver bell, and the servant who had 
before waited on him made his appearance. 

‘“‘ Order my carriage and horses,’’ said the count. 

“Youare going out, then?” said Sir Charles, 

* Yes, if you will excuse me while 1 dress. I am 
going to drive you home, for I insist on an imme- 
diate introduction to Lady Clara.” 

With a wave of his hand he disappeared into his 
dressing-room. 

Sir Charles Etherege struck his forehead with his 
clenched hand, and starting to his feet, walked the 
room with unequal steps, a prey to the profoundest 
agitation. ' 

“ This bold, bad man in my house,” he muttered. 








“ This serpent brought into my Eden, and by me! 


“How well yow are looking !” continued the | 


And there is no escape. I dare not resist. I a: 
wax in his hands, and he could crush me like an ego. 
shell in his iron grasp, if he chose to do so. Viljain 
that I was to marryher! Yethe promised to spa, 
me; but what are his promises? He, who has yo 
faith in anything sacred.” 

He sat down, buried his face in his hands, ang 
passed a half hour of mortal agony. 

The door opened at last, and the count appeared 
radiant, richly dressed, and in the highest spirits, ’ 

“Look at me, my dear fellow!’’ he cried, laying 
his gloved hand on the baronct’s shoulder. “ Aj | 
> ? Shall I do credit to my cicerone: 

o I look as if I should terrify the Lady Clara > 
Come! I am all impatience.” 

}_ Sir Charles rose, and accompanied the count to 
his carriage. 

A rapid drive brought them to Sir Charles’s door, 
and they alighted, and went to the drawing-room. 

Lady Clara, looking her loveliest, advanced to 
meet. them, glancing expectantly at her husband, 
who stood, with his eyes cast on the floor. 

The count surveyed his hostess, from head to foot, 
with a bold glance of admiration. 

“ Lady Clara,” he said, “since this good lord of 
yours seems stricken with. sudden dumbness, por. 
mit me to assume the of a very old and 
intimate friend of your husband,and imtroduce my. 
self. You must have heard this les speak 
| of the Count de Villarosa ?” 

“ Any old and intimate friend of my husban(,” 
said the lady, “ must be # weleome guest in our 
we? h : looked ngl; h 

she looked again inquiringly at her husband. 

The latter roused ihimealf, and said : 

“ Porgive me, Clara. The count is an old friend 
of mine.” é 

“ Perhaps yr en gg of me,’ said the 
count; “ one of his eld . He was perpetually 
pre surprises forhis friends. I remember, 
once, heput-a sumprising trick on me.” 

And he eyed the baronet keenly. 

“ Yes, yes,” muttered Siz Charles, in a strange 
way. ‘ The count knows meofold.. You may rely 
on his statements.” 

They were now seated, the count perfectly at his 
ease, while his host and hostess were greatly em- 
barrassed. But he rattled away gaily, talking of 
the topics of the day, expressing himself fluently, 
though with a decided Castilian accent; until at 
last even Lady Clara began to take an interest in 
his conversation, and to admit, however reluctantly, 
that he was a. brilliant and interesting man. She 
found herself, insensibly, on an easy tooting with 
him, and one or tio of his witty sallies and anec- 
dotes surprised her into a laugh. Even Sir Charles, 
throwing off his mask of gloom and trouble, talked 
and laughed with his guest. 

At last the latter rose. 

“I must bid you good morning, my friends,” he 
said. ‘I must not forget that you are still a pair 
of lovers, and impatient of the presence of a third 
party. But I cannot go without. engaging you to 

the ball I give this day week. Alas! onlya 
achelor’s ball, for beauty has not smiled on me, 
Lady Clara, as it has upon my friend. But within 
an hour I have felt that my entertainment, though 
it will be honoured by that. London boasts of 
charm and, distinction, will be, after all, but a poor 
affair, lacking your attendance.” 

Again the Lady Clara looked inquiringly at her 
husband. 

“Weaccept, mydear count,” Sir Charles hastened 
to say, “we have no engagement, and even if we 
had, it should becancelled.”’ ae 

* And L reckon, then, on your ladyship's 
presence ?”’ pe ae the count, with a joyous smile. 

“TI go wherever my hi goes,” 
Lady Clara. 

“Then I shall be fortunate enough to see a great 
deal of you,” replied the count. “For he and [ are 
sworn friends and comrades.” 

ag bowed pmwels out of the drawing-room and 
ran down to his carriage. 

“‘ Charles, what does all this mean ?”’ asked Lady 
Clara, ae were alone. ‘“ Is this the man of 
whom you spoke so anes i * 

“He is not immaculate,” replied Sir Charles, 
“ but he is admitted into the best society—and has 
been presented at Court.” ” ie ee 

“ But is it true that you were former intimates : 

“ T saw much of him in former times,” replied Sit 
Charles. “And I must add that I am under deep 
obligations to him.” 2 

“T hope that you are not still indebted to him— 
not in any way in his power?” said Lady Clara, 
doubtfully. x F 
_ “ An honourable’ man never considers an obliga 
tion rar po by ni payment. 1am not al 
ungrateful maa, 3 

“T seems to me, Charles,” said the lady, laying 
her hand lightly on his shoulder, “ that you «1» 
swer my questions rathor evasively, that your mal 
ner has lost the frankness I always'admired in you. 


answered 





But I icust you, Charles—I trust my honour aud 
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‘happiness im your keeping. You have ented 
his nia to me—you ‘mye accepted his Eritation 
for me—I trast it is wll right.’ 

“Trust me as ever, Clara,” replied Sir Charles. 
“Tt cannot be that heaven: will snatch from my lips 
the cup of happiness. that I have only just tasted. 
Promise me that, whatever happens, you. will: not 
lose your faith in the man who adores you.” 

Lady Clara’s countenance was lit up with a radi- 
ant smile, she drew her husband gently towards her, 
and imprinted a kiss upon hig lips.. Could she an- 
swer him more touchingly ? 


CHAPTER XxX. 

Durine the few days that intervened botween 
that of his first visit and his grand ball, the Count 
de Villarosa made several calls upon the Ethereges. 
He was never received by Lady Clara alone, but al- 
ways found either her husband or her brother pre- 
sent. Notwithstanding the affability of the Span- 
ish nobleman, and the marked respect with which 
he treated his sister, Tom Merriwell could hardly 
conceal his dislike to the man whom his brother- 
ae had chosen to introduce into his family 
circle. 

At his club and about town the young man heard 
many stories highly discreditable to the Spaniard. 
Allowing for great exaggeration, there must be, 
he thought, a large modicum of trnth in these nar- 
ratives. Privately and earnestly he remonstrated 
with Sir Charles on his intimacy with the foreigner, 
but saw with regret that his representations were 
unheeded. Them he resolved to watch the Spaniard 
narrowly, for from the first he had suspected him 
of some evil design, and there was a mystery con- 
nected with his influence over Etherege which re- 
quired probing. On his part the Spaniard was cold 
and cautious towards young Merriwell, always 
treating him politely, however. He would very 
gladly have withdrawn from him an invitation to 
the ball, but that was impossible, and the invita- 
tion, unwillingly extended, was eagerly accepted by 
the Yorkshire gentleman. 

The reader has'suspected the secret of Villarosa’s 
wealth, It will be remembered that the shipwrecked 
pirate half doubtingly received Zampa’s story of 
the hidden treasure. It proved, however, to be 
true. The Spaniard, after a series of adventures 
and escapes, succeeded in reaching San Domingo 
completely disguised. They sought the cave and 
found the concealed treasure untouched. It proved 
to be immensely valuable. The gold and silver coins 
and bullion were left by the adventurers untouched, 
being too bulky to remove without detection ; but 
the specie was an inconsiderable fraction of the 
enormous values hidden in the rocky treasury, The 
precious stones were of almost incalculable worth, 
and they succeeded in carrying off on their persons 
the whole of this store. It was divided among them 
as fairly as possible, and then the two men sepa- 
rated, Zampa deciding to remain in the West Indies 
in concealment till the hour arrived for the out- 
break which he knew was pending, and the Spaniard 
purposing to reach England, as the most secure 
asylum he could find. 4 
_One man alone held in his hands the earthly des- 
tiny of ro Ramon, otherwise Julian, Count de 
Villarosa, the Spanish colonist, ruined noble, out- 
lawed rebel, and red-handed pirate. The Domin- 
icans believed that, Pedro Ramon had perished at 
sea, and the Spanish Government had accepted this 
theory. One man alone, Gaspar Perez, knew that 
Pedro Ramon was the masked rover of the Gulf. 

When last seen, this Gaspar Perez was battling 
~~ his = —— ri nner eres that tossed 
vetween the crippled barque and the royal gun-brig. 
Was he resoned or lost ? sii id 

The existence of the Spanish outlaw hung upon 
this answer. The Spaniard would have given three- 
quarters of the hidden wealth that had suddenly 
become his for the answer that Perez had died and 
his secret perished with him. 

However, it was worse than useless to dwell upon 
this prospective peril, the immediate danger of de- 
tection was to be avoided as speedily as possible. 
Fortune, which had alternately favoured and baffled 
his plans, now raising him to the hill-tops, now 
dashing him to the valleys, again smiled upon. the 
pr antes: m9 a San Domingo with his 

easures unde an 
English port. tected, secured a passage for an 

Reaching London he lived for some time in ob- 
scurity. Ina file of Spanish papers, which he dis- 
covered in a commercial g-room, he read an 
account of the destruction of his barque in the 
— of a gale in which it was asserted that no 

at could live. Some days afterwards there was a 
published statement that all hands had perished. 
jgain, and for the second time, universal opinion 

7 blotted the outlaw from existence. 
e + last, et all fears, he adopted the belief 
t 4t no accuser lived to confront him. He emerged 
rom obscurity, and, as the Count. de Villarosa, sur- 
rounded himself with that magnificence and luxury 


‘most racked him with the tortures of remorse. 





of which the reader has had. glimpse. It was when 
he burst his chrysalis and blazed upon the world of 
fashion that his relations with Sir Charles Etherego, 
then noted for his careless prodigality, commenced. 

Had the outlaw forgotten Coralline?. No. But 
her image no longer rose before him, as a vision of 
delight. She was associated with a.crime which, 
of all others in the long catalogue of his atrocities, 
most haunted him in his solitary midnight hours, 


the many spectres of his victims that rendered his 
dreams hideous, and made nightfall dreaded, the 
phantom of the murdered marquis was the most 
distinct. His slight but noble figure always led the 
van of the long procession of nightly visitors that 
trooped through the chambers of his tortured brain, 
each with a menacing finger pointed at their com- 
mon assassin. He cursed the deed that. sent the 
gallant marquis to an untimely end, and he doubly 
cursed the temptress who had armed his hand 
against her husband’s life. He sought inthe stimu- 
lant of wine and. opium to forget the spectre, and 
he often succeeded, but when the face of the dead 
1 aaa the face of Coralline disappeared 
wi 1b. 

Then he sought permanent oblivion in. the sub- 
stitution of one unhallowed passion for another. 
The beauty of Lady Clara, so superior to that of 
Coralline, for it was transfigured by intellect and 
soul, awakened a craving in his wild heart and a re- 
solve to wrest her from her husband. 

Hew was this to bo dene? She was pure as snow, 
and never, under any circumstances, could her 
glorious nature be perverted, This. he knew, for 
purity and truth assert their sway over the basest 
minds. The count saw that he could only succeed 
by ruining the reputation of her husband, by turn- 
ing her love for him into hatred, and bringing about 
a. legal separation between them. Then, and then 
only, could’the count marry the divorced wife. This 
scheme would appear the wild and extravagant 
dream of a disordered intellect to those who knew 
not the Spaniard’s limitless means. of corruption 
and intimidation, and the unrevealed secret of his 
boundless. control over the actions of the young 
baronet. 

The night of the ball arrived. The count’s man- 
sion was a blaze of light. Every attraction that 
refined taste could devise and boundless wealth 
could procure, gave to the scene the splendour of a 
fairy pageant. A long suite of apartments, thrown 
open for the first time, received the guests, the most 
indifferent of whom were warmed to enthusiasm by 
the lavish display of gilding and carving, statues, 
pictures, furniture, and flowers they beheld. The 
choicest Italian music ravished their senses, exotic 
flowers loaded the air with perfume. The company, 
though large enough to throng the spacious rooms, 
was entirely composed of the élite of London 
society. Such had been the eagerness to be present 
on the occasion, that even peeresses had stooped to 
intrigue for invitations. 

The count did the honours of his house with 
royal grace and dignity. Who that beheld him, 
welcoming titled ladies with chivalrie courtesy, 
almost bestowing patronage on dignitaries of the 
church. and state, could dream of the same man 
holding command of a pirate-ship and pointing his 

on a sinking vessel? Yet the truth of history 
exhibits stranger contrasts than the dreams of 
romance. 

When Lady Clara, leaning on the arm: of her hus- 
band, made her entrance into this splendid scene, 
a murmur of admiration ran through the crowded 
assembly. Never had a more radiant vision dawned 
ba the brilliant world of fashion, She was very 
plainly attired in white, wearing no jewels. In de- 
fiance of the fashion, her splendid raven tresses 
were undisfigured by powder, and a single red rose 
lit up the dark depths like a star. 

Having made up her mind to attend the féte, re- 

assured by the worth and rank of the company, sho 
had dismissed all doubts and misgivings, and sur- 
rendered herself with child-like simplicity to the 
Sesipations of the unwonted and unparalleled spec- 
tacie. 
When her host solicited the honour of her hand 
to lead offin the dance, she accepted without hesita- 
tion, and the grace of her movements created as 
much enthusiasm as the royal stateliness of her 
step had excited when she first entered the: ball- 
room. Sir Charles watched her with lover-like 
eagerness, enjoying the murmured compliments 
that buzzed about his ears, dismissing for the mo- 
ment all care from his mind. 

At the conclusion of the dance he was about to 
join her, when the count, having conducted her to 
a seat, led Sir Charles aside into the conservatory. 

Young Merriwell, who noted every movement of 
his host, observed that they were engaged in earnest 
conversation. Feeling that an intrusion on their 

rivacy would be unwarrantable, he had to content 
Rimsoit with scanning their faces and features. 
He saw that, as the interview continued, his brother- 
in-law began to leok angry and distruatiul. Villa. 





rosa seemed to be insisting, Sir Charles to be re- 
monstrating or imploring ; there was no mistaking 
the erty of the pantomime. At last, as if to re- 
solve all his doubts, the count incautiously raised 
his voice, and said : 

“You know the alternative—obedience or ruin!”’ 

Merriwell’s sense of hearing was so pretcrnatu- 
rally sharpened by his anxiety, that he detected 
the answer, though if was uttered in a much lower 


f | tone. 


“ Spare me !”” were the words he caught. 

The listener drew nearer, protected by a mass of 
shrubbery. 

“Yon know me,” said the count, sternly. 
my will. Linger here and you are lost.” 

He said no more but: returned to the ball-room. 
Merviwell thought he had never seen such « picture 
of despair as the dead-white face of his brother-in- 
law presented—it was like the saddest and wildest 
countenance in Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment.’’ 
He pressed his hand to his forehead for a moment, 
gazed into the ball-room with a piercing, agonised 
look, then rushing through a side-door, he disap- 
peared. 

Merriwell followed him—catching up the readiest 
hat and cloak he found in an ante-room. He 
reached the street just in time to see Sir Charles 
spring into a cab and hear him call out to the 
driver: 

“To the Star Hotel.” 

Merriwell called a. second cab, and said to tho 
driver ag he throw himself into the back seat : 

“A guinea for you, my man, if you get to the 
‘Star’ as soon as that carriage. Don’t lose sight 
of it.” 

Both vehicles drew up before the hotel at the 
same time, and the two passengers alighting, dis- 
missed the coachmen. 

Merriwell confronted his brother-in-law. 

“You here!” cried Sir Charles. ‘“ ‘Thank God. 
But come inside—time presses.” 

“You are greatly agitated,” said Merriwell, sus- 
piciously, as. he followed the baronet into a private 
room. ‘As your relative, as the brother of Clara, 
I have aright to ask what is the meaning of this 
mystery ? From what I overheard, you are engaged 
i ¢ undertaking for this foreign count 
against your will,” 

“‘ What did you overhear ?” exclaimed Sir Charles, 
whiter if possible than before. 

“ Only that he commanded your submission, and 
threatened ruin if you disobeyed,—but this was 
enough to alarm an er me.”’ , 

‘“‘ He spoke the truth, Tom,” replied Sir Charles, 
grasping his hand. “ I can only tell you this, that. 
he holds my honour—my life in his grasp.” 

“Then you have entered into my family, sir, 
under false pretences,” said the young man, sternly. 

“Dear brother, dear friend,’’ said Sir Charles, 
grasping his hand; “if you knew all, you would 
pity rather than condemn me; yes, and poor lost. 
Clara would absolve me.” 

“For her and for her happiness,”’ retorted Mer- 
riwell, ‘ you are answerable to her brother and her 
fathor, Sir Charles.” 

‘*T ask no better protectors,’’ replied the baronet, 
almost humbly. ‘“ But Ican tell you no more than I 
have told you already ; and every moment of time 
is precious to me. I must do what I have promised 
or Iam a lost. man; perhaps the little [ have told 

ou will destroy me. Butno matter—I must fly. 

am in the power of a fiend. Whither he wiila I 
must go. Return to Clara, take her home instantly,. 
and to-morrow carry her to her father.” 

* Are you not going home now ?”’ 

‘“‘T have no home,” answered the unhappy man, 
witha groan. “Iam waiting for the night mail to 
Dover on my way to France.’ 

“Madman! I will detain you by force,” said 
Merriwell. 

“Then, by all that is sacred !’’ cried Sir Charles, 
** you will destroy not only me but Clara too. Fly 
to her, I conjure you—hasten, or she, too, is lost. 
Promise, whatever happens, that you will write to 
George Gordon—remember—George Gordon, Hotel 
du Nord, Paris.” 

Merriwell, uncertain what to do in this emergency, 
but alarmed, from what Sir Charles had said, for 
the safety of his sister, left the hotel without a word 
of adisu, and threw himself into a carriage, which, 
by his orders, was driven at headlong speed to Vil- 
larosa’s house. 


“Ttis 


(To be continued.) 


Weicuts AND Measures In Turnkey. — The 
Grand Vizier has drawn up a report addressed to the 
Sultan on the new law, which has been approved by 
his Majesty, for introducing uniformity into the very 
complicated system of weights and measures hitherto 
prevailing in Turkey. According to this report the 
standard of length, called zirai-achari or metre, is to 
be “1-10,000th of the quarter of the terrestrial meri- 
dian,” and the decimal system is to be adopted “in 
all measures of leugth, capacity, aud weight.” The 
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standard for superficial measure will be “a square 
whose side is equal to ten zira or metres ;” it is to be 
called murabba, or acre. For measures of capacity 
the standard will be “a cube of euchuri sira—viz., 
whese side is a decimetre inlength.” This standard 
will be culled eultchek, or metre. The standard of 
weight “is the dirhem achari, or gramme, whose 
weight in a vacuum is equal to that of an .achari 
zira, or a cubical centimetre of water distilled in a 
temperature of 44 deg. centigrade.” A standard 
xirai-achari, or metre, and a ekiei-achari, or kilo- 
gramme, both in platinum, will be deposited in the 
treasury of the Imperial palace. All the Govern- 
ment offices in Turkey are directed to adopt the new 
system exclusively from and after March 13, 1871. 
‘I'he public, however, are given the option of using 
the old or new system for a period of three years 
Yonger—viz., to March 13, 1874. Arithmetical systems 
of measurement, and the use of the new system, will 
ienceforward be taught in all the schools, The new 
law will not apply to coins, or to weights used by 
jewellers. 


DANGEROUS GROUND; 


on, 
SIIE WOULD BE A COUNTESS. 
HY THR AUTHOR oF 
“TTcart’s Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” gc., fc. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
T hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A stave, where every man must play a part, 
Aud mine a sad one. “ 
. 7” 


. . 
What! wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twiee ? 
Merchant of Venice. 

Mr. Dives, the solicitor trusted and employed 
‘by both the Earl of Montargis and Amanda, was, 
as our readers know, of such a pliant disposition 
‘that ho felt no seruple whatever in betraying one 
client to the other. 

Owing to the confidence he received from Amanda, 
‘fhe knew that she was about to be married to Max- 
well, and that she was collecting a — of evi- 
dence to prove his claim, which she would produce 
as soon as heralliance was completed, and overwhelm 
Montargis and his family. He was aware also that 
Fanny Garraway and Sir Gervase Fanshawe were 
‘to be united in the bonds of holy wedlock at the 
same time, and that they aided Amanda in estab- 
lishing Maxwell in what they all thought religiously 
was his proper position. 

As for Maxwell himself, he was rapidly recover- 
ing his health and strength under the almost pater- 
nal care of Dr. Laxton. He was watched night and 
day by two stalwart fellows, especially employed 
for that purpose, and some conversation with these 
men, during a visit Mr. Dines paid to the doctor’s 
establishment at Richmond, convinced him that 
they were incorruptible and could not be tampered 
with. 

The third of August was the day fixed for the 
double marriage, and as July was rapidly drawing 
to a close, there was but little time left for the Earl 
of Montargis to take action in, if indeed such were 
his intention. 

Mr. Dines had already written to the ear! at Mon- 
targis Park, informing him of the ill success of his 
plan, and announcing Maxwell’s return to the doc- 
tor’s establishment at Richmond, whereupon the 
earl wrote to the solicitor requesting him to come 
down to the park at once. 

Travelling by the afternoon express, Mr. Dines 
arrived at Nunnirton and drove to the park in time 
for dinner, making the acquaintance of the ladies 
Gwendoline and Sclina Mayland, and their haughty 
mother. Ho considered it quite a privilege to be 
on friendly terms with those charming creatures, 
whom he grieved to think would be dispossessed of 
their hereditary home by sucha schemer as Amanda, 
and so unworthy a representative of a grand old title 
as Maxwell. 

The earl was ill at ease during dinner, arid it was 
easy to perceive that he was pleased when the re- 
past was brought to a close, for he longed to have 
a private discussion with so shrewd a man as Mr. 
Dines ; and indeed such was his state of mind that 
it was absolutely necessary he should have a con- 
fidant to whom he could unburden his mind and 
speak freely. Mr. Dines paid unremitting atten- 
tion to the fine old crusted port, which had been 
laid down fully thirty years before, and which be- 
longed to some celebrated vintage, to hear of which 
is enough to make the mouth of an epicure water, 
- he chatted in a desultory manner between each 
glass. 

“These Garraway girls seem to have got on very 
well indeed,” he began. “There is Fanny, who is 
going to marry a baronet with a grand old name 
and plenty of money. There is Amanda, your 
aversion and dread, who, if all goes well, will go to 
church with our young friend Maxwell.” 











esas hat good will that do her?” askod the eatl, 
stily. 

ng he is very sanguine as to the result of her 
efforts on his behalf, and she ex s to occupy this 
very house, and perhaps drink this very wine, for a 
dozen of which to take back to town I should be 
thankful,” said the attorney, smacking his lips as 
he refilled his glass. 

** You shall have it; but for goodness sake don’t 
talk of such trifles when you see how agitated I am, 
and know what weighty matters we have in hand,” 
replied the Earl of Montargis, with increased im- 
patience. 

‘She must have done something disreputable at 
some period of her life. There are few people who 
have not,’’ said Mr. Dines, musingly. “I will 
defy the best man to stand half a day’s examina- 
tion in a witness-box and come out unscathed if 
I had the getting up of the case. If we could only 
find out something against her and attack him 
through her, it would be a great move.” 

**So it would,” answered the earl, musingly. 

There was a pause, during which the attorney 
again sence himself to the wine, and presently the 
earl said : 

“T always had great and grave doubts about the 
validity of my father’s will. It was so unlike him 
to leave money away from us and give it to a com- 
parative stranger. y wish I had gone to law about 
it at the time. Then there was the strange death 
of the old woman who used to live with this 
Amanda at the Tower. The verdict at the inquest 
was found drowned, but how she came in the water 
there was no evidence to show.” 

“Had Amanda any interest in getting rid of this 
old woman?” inquired Mr. Dines, who, in spite of 
the wine he had imbibed, had at his command all the 
acumen which distinguished him as an attorney. 

“Tt is difficult to say,”’ replied the earl. ‘That 
thought never occurred to me before. It is an idea 
which ought to be followed up. The old woman 
was my father’s nurse during his illness.” 

“ You say this woman—what was her name ?” 

“ Blarrid.” 

* Lived with Amanda after she left your house. 
It is curious that an alliance should be formed be- 
tween them. It is not improbable that Blarrid had 
some hold over her; but the woman is dead, and 


dead people tell no tales. Were any papers found 
upon her ?” 
“ Not that I am aware of.” 


“Where did she live with Amanda?” 

“Ata place called the Tower, which is not far 
from here, and still belongs to Miss Garraway,”’ re- 
turned the earl. 

“Do you think we could go over it ?” 

“Certainly. The servants, I hear, have all been 
discharged, and an old man and his wife receive a 
small sum of money for taking care of the place. 
Indeed, if thore were any refusal to admit us, I 
could introduce you by a subterranean passage 
which I found out in my boyish days, and which I 
caused my mother to make use of when she ap- 
peared as a ghost to the inhabitants of the Tower, 
trying to frighten the old nurse into a confession, 
if she had anything to confess, and Amanda had 
confided in her. But the whole question is so con- 
fused and such a mystery to me, I know not what 
todo. If my father sinned, his offences are being 
heavily visited upon me.” 

‘** We will go over the Tower to-morrow, my lord,” 
said Mr. Dines. ‘“ I have an idea that we may dis- 
cover something which will be of use to us.” 

“Tf you do, Dines,’’ exclaimed the. earl, with 
energy, “and can get me out of the mess in which 
I am, you shall not be a poor man any longer. Rely 
upon my gratitude.” 

“TI know I can do that, my lord,” answered 
Dines, “‘and I think I have shown a disposition to 
serve you.” 

The evening passed in conversation of a similar 
kind. But his lordship scarcely dared to hope 
pt of a favourzble nature would result 

im. 

On the following day they started at an early 
hour, walking across the fields to the Tower, the 
only inmates of which were an elderly man named 
Bates and his wife. These old people lived a most 

rimitive life. They saw few friends, and always 

ept the drawbridge up. Once a week the dame 
went to Nunninton and laid in a stock of provisions. 
Their life was simple and happy, and neither the 
fear of men norof spirits disturbed them. 

As in the old feudal days, a horn hung suspended 
by a chain to a stone buttress, on which the draw- 
bridge fell by the side of the moat. The earl seized 
the horn and blew a blast upon it which was audible 
for some distance off, and he could not help smil- 
ing as he did so. 

“This is indeed going back to the olden days,” 
he exclaimed, while he waited for a reply to his 
summons. “‘ Do you know, Dines,”’ he added, “‘ that 
I would give anything almost to live peaceably with 


some lady and live in a place like this, undisturbed 


' who pursues me Hike a fiond with terrible ingenuity, 
more for the sake of my henonr and that sf ny 
mother and sisters than for myself. Depend spor 
it, happiness does not come with riches. I am anal. 
sufficrent f of that.” 

“T don’t know, my lord,” replied Dines. ‘2 >yor 
had an 7 of trying, so can’t speak with 
certainty, though I should like to have the chancg 
of Prog so.” es ‘ 

n old man with long grey hair appeared on tho 
other side of the moat, and putting Ts hand to his 
mouth to make his words more audible, enquired 
the nature of the business on which the strangers 
came. 

The earl replied that they were desirous of going 
over the Tower, and would makeits keeper a hand. 
some present if he would permit and assist themto 

0 80. 

Bates, the keeper, having no instructions to tho 
contrary, and seeing a few shillings in prospect, 
which might increase his stock of tobacco and 
spirits, was glad to consent. The windlass went 
round, the myx | chains rattled and clanked, while 
the creaking old drawbridge ually descended. 

It frequently happened that Bates was called 
upon to do the office of showman to parties who 
were desirous of going over the Tower, and he had 
all the legends connected with it at the tip of his 
tongue, and he pointed out the spot where Hugh, 
fourth Earl of Montargis, slew his cousin with his 
own hand, for publicly insulting him, and after a 
variety of similar incidents, which seem inseparable 
from the olden time, he mentioned the death of Old 
Blarrid. R 

‘* She was companion to my mistress, gentlemen,” 
said the garrulous old man, “‘and had gone out for 
a walk one day. I was at the drawbridge as usual 
to let her out, and she remarked to me—I mind it 
as if it was yesterday—‘ Bates, I am going to Mon- 
targis Park, and perhaps things will be very diffe. 
rent here when I come back.’ Soon after Miss 
Garraway—that’s my mistress—came out, looking 
worried and harassed-like. She said nothing to 
me, indeed she rarely spoke to servants, except to 
order them about.” 

The earl and Mr. Dines looked at one another. 

“Did you notice which way Miss Garraway went, 
and can you remembor when she returned ?”’ asked 
the attorney. 

** She took the path which Blarrid had taken, but 
I did not stay long enough on the look-out to see if 
she came up with her. As to her return, there is 
something very remarkable about that. I never 
let her in, though I saw her with my own eyes in 
the court-yard when the dead bedy was brought 
up.” 

“Where is this unfortunate woman buried?” 
asked Mr. Dines. 

“In Nunninton cemetery. My mistress gave hor 
a fine funeral, saying she had been a good and 
faithful friend and companion to her, and she was 
grieved to lose her.” 

“Were you called at the inquest?” continued 
Mr. Dines. 

“No, sir,” replied Bates ; “ and on the principle of 
never meddling with what does not concern me, I 
made no statement ; indeed, I do not see that I had 
anything of importance to communicate. The 
thing was plain enough. The poor old creature had 
leant against the railing of the bridge to rest her- 
self. That railing has been rotten any time these 
ten years past, as every man, woman, and child in 
the parish knows, down she fell into the water and 
was drowned. She was never much of a favourite 
of mine, but rest her soul, I say.” 

“ Had she any friends ?” 

“Not that I know of, sir. None came to tho 
funeral—no relations, I mean; and the few clothes 
she left have never been claimed, they’re all upstairs 
in a room—even the things she wore when she 
was drowned—my wife hain’t touched a thing.” 

“Can we see this room you speak of ?” inquirod 
Mr. Dines, whose busy brain was at work. 

Bates saw no reson why such an innocent request 
as this should not be complied with, and he took 
them upstairs, showing them the apartments, and 
at last conducting them to the room in which the 
property of old Blarrid had been placed. _ 

e attorney looked over the clothes, paying ¢3- 
pecial attention to a heap which layin one corner, 
mud-begrimed and discoloured. He even went on 
his knees before these unassuming and disreputable 
articles of wearing apparel, and turned them over 
and over until he found the pocket of the dress, 
into which he put his hand, " 

The Earl of Montargis watched him with eager 
curiosity, scarcely ustderstanding the real drift of 
nis je ae but hoping that good might come 
out of them. ; 

At agit Dice iia his page yaieh be 
grasped a sheet of foolscap paper, _wr 
upon, though the water and mud had stained the 
paper and made the ink run, so that the writing 
was not so legible as when first executed. Going 











by care or state. I am fighting with this woman, 





to the window, the lawyer, unable to restrain his 
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Curiosity, hastily opened the and glanced over 
its pret A smile crossed his face as he finished 
the perusal. Then he placed it in his pocket. 

Bates watched this proceeding with some curios- 
ity, but Mr. Dines slipped @ sovereign into his 
hand, saying : 

“Tam the brother of the poor creature we have 
been speaking of, and this paper is a letter I wrote 
to her a few days before her death. It is of no in- 
terest to anyone but myself. As for the things that 
are here, you and your wife are very welcome to 
them. You need say nothing of my visit to your 
mistress.” 

Bates was well satisfied with this arrangement, 
and with his habitual want of suspicion saw nothing 
extraordinary in the arrangement. 

The earl and his companion did not wish to see 
— more in the Tower at present, and Bates 
led them to the courtyard, and lowering the bridge, 
allowed them to depart, with many protestations of 
gratitude. 

“Now, Dines,”’ said his lordship, as soon as they 
got outside, “ what have you found? I am burning 
with curiosity.” 

“ Something of great importance to you. I think 
I can save you from the troubles that environ you,” 
answered the attorney, with a hopeful air. “ But 
wo can do nothing in ah . The matter must be 
one of arrangement between us. I have a bargain 
to make, for such @ chance as this only occurs once 
in a man’s lifetime, and if I let this slip, heaven 
only knows if fortune will smile upon me again.” 

“Make your own terms,” answered the Earl of 
Montargis. 

“T intend todo so. Let us talk as we walk along,” 
and the attorney ventured upon the extraordinary 
liberty of linking his arm in that of the peer, his 
employer, with the utmost familiarity. 





CHAPTER XXXVI, 
War to the knife. Palafoz. 
The beginning of the end. Talleyrand. 

A Lona and earnest conversation ensued between 
the Earl of Montargis and the astute London lawyer 
during the walk back from the Tower to the park. 

The nature of it and the result will be presently 
apparent to the reader. When they reached the 


house a footman placed a card in his lordship’s 
hand, saying : 
“ A lady and gentleman, my lord, who have been 


waiting more t 
drawing-room.” 

Montargis regarded the card with a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

Handing it to the lawyer, he said : 

‘Can you make anything of that ?” 

On the card was written in pencil, “The Earl and 
Countess of Montargis.”” 

_ “Tam the earl. ere are not two such titles 
in the peerage,” his lordship went on. 

“Yt is easy to understand,” rejoined Mr. Dines, 
“Amanda and Maxwell have paid you a visit.” 

“Impossible! Would they dare to come in all 
the insolence of their supposed triumph and flaunt 
themselves before me in my own house ?” 

“ However brazen the effrontery, such is neverthe- 
Jess the case,” said the attorney, ‘“ It is well that 
it has happened so. Ah!’’ he added, casting his 
eye on the hall table, “a letter for me from my con- 
fidential clerk, if I may trust the handwriting. I 
set him to watch Amanda, and perhaps he can ex- 
plain what is at present mysterious. Have I your 
permission to read it, my lord ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

Mr. Dines broke the seal, and read the letter 
with increasing satisfaction, which was visible on 
his oe b he a ea 

“Tt’s all as plain asa pikestaff,” he exclaimed. 
“My clerk Bloxham—capital fellow ! always to be 
depended upon !—sa; s that Amanda, fearing some 
action on our part which might bring about a ‘slip 
‘twixt the cup and the lip,’ would not wait till the 
3rd of August, when her sister Fanny and Sir 
Gervase Fanshawe are to be united, but brought 
Maxwell up from Dr. Laxton’s, at Richmond, and 
made him marry her before the registrar, intending 
to have the ceremony publicly solemnized again on 
the 3rd of August.” 

“T perceive,” said the earl, “she is the wife of 
Mr. Maxwell, whose claim to my title she thinks 
she can establish, and counting her chickens before 
they are hatched, dubs herself a countess.” 

“You have @ =e in store for them, my lord,” 
said Mr. Dines, rubbing his hands with great glee 

‘‘ Well, yes,” replied the earl, with a grim smile, 
“I think we shall astonish them. Will you come 
with me? I may as well have an interview at once 
with this woman, and it is advisable to be provided 
with a witness.” 

one fe means.”” 

e information given Mr. Dines his confi- 
dential clerk, Bloxham, was correct er parti- 
cular, Amanda grew anxious, and determined, come 
what might, to marry Maxwell, who was now quite 


an hour. They are in the west 








well and had got rid of his fancy that the snake was 
always near him. Once his wife, she felt that 
whatever happened to him she was safe, and could 
establish his claim, which was now her own. 

Being a woman of an adventurous and daring dis- 

ition, she resolved to visit the earl at Montargis 
tk, lay before him the whole of Maxwell’s case, 
and endeavour to come to an arrangement which 
would save long and expensive litigation. She 
wanted the title, and if he would relinquish that she 
was willing to make him a compensation in money. 

So confident was she of success and so elated at 
having succeeded so far, that her arrogant presump- 
tion knew no bounds. 

She did not rise when the earl, closely followed by 
Mr. Dines, entered, but made a distant bow, though 
Maxwell, showing the little mind he possessed, got 
up and offered his hand, which the earl refused. 

‘Pardon me,” he said, “ I can recognise no 
friendship between us.”’ 

**Nor do we wish for any,” panel replied 
Amanda. ‘“ We havo come here bly enough, 
and with a hope that strife may averted, but if 
defied we can take our own part.” 

“To your business, madam,” said the earl ; 
“though your presence here is an insult, I am wil- 
ling to hear what you have to say.” 

“Very well,” Amanda answered. “I will speak 
for my husband, who, through your atrocious treat- 
ment and that of your father, is scarcely able to 
speak for himself. Mr. Maxwell is, as I have alread 
told you, theactual Earlof Montargis. I have col- 
lected proofs which my friends consider sufficient to 
prove our case, and I am here to-day to let you know 

our true position, simply for the sake of the 
iy name, and the scandal that would ensue.” 

** You are very considerate, I am sure,’’ remarked 
Mr. Dines. 

“ Sir,” said Amanda, “it is easy to perceive that 
you are a traitor, and that you have been systema- 
tically betraying me to my enemies, while pretend- 
ing to serve me,or you would not be here. My 
visit is to the usurper of the title of Montargis, and 
not to you, nor do I wish to address my conversation 
to you.” 

‘* My turn will come presently’’ replied Mr. Dines, 
looking out of the window. 

** What proofs have you of what you allege ?”’ en- 
quired the earl, who was anxious to know the 
weight of the evidence against him. 

Amanda produced a bundle of papers, which in- 
cluded an affidavit made by herself, respecting a 
confession of the late earl on his death-bed, respect- 
ing Maxwell’s legitimacy, and his plot to keep him 
in ignorance of his real status in society. This, as 
we know, was false. The second was the evidence 
of Miss Happiman. There was a certificate of birth, 
the testimony of the keeper of the Richmond 
Asylum, and chief of all, the confession of the nurse, 
who had declared most solemnly, that Maxwell was 
the child she allowed the Earl of Montagis to steal 
from her. 

The earl looked over all with great care. 

“T am willing,’ continued Amanda, “ to allow 
you and the members of your family a certain in- 
come, or if you prefer it a sum of money, provided 
you go away quietly. You may fight a losing battle 
with me for a few months, merely protracting 
your final overthrow, and putting off the evil day for 
atime. If so, you will lose all. Be wise, and meet 
me half-way, while I am in the humour, so that you 
may not be turned penniless into the world.” 

“T ought to thank you for your kindness, Miss 
Garraway,’’ rejoined the earl, ‘‘ but I do not.’ 

“Am I to interpret that as an end to this inter- 
view ?”’ asked Amanda. 

“ Not at all. You have said all you have to say, 
and now itis my turn, if I may trespass on your 
good-nature so far.” 

Amanda bowed. 

“* What would you say,” the earl went on, “if I 
were to tell you that you are my prisoner, and that 
you will not be permitted to leave this room until 
you go in company of the police to Warwick 


on I should say you were mad,” answered Amanda, 
who nevertheless turned deadly pale. 

“Tam not , and I do say it ; you area prisoner, 
Miss Garraway.”’ 

* On what y ai sid 

“One that you will find it difficult to disprove. 
The forgery of my father’s will!’’ said the earl. 

“I deny it!” cried Amanda. 

‘IT have another charge. I accuse you of the 
murder of your companion, Blarrid.” 

“Tt is false!’’ almost screamed Amanda. 

“IT accuse you again of conspiring with this un- 
fortunate young man to deprive me of my title and 
property.’ 

‘All of which can be proved,” said Mr. Dines, 
stepping forward. “To begin with, there is a 
confession made by Blarrid herself, who heard the 
late earl’s instructions to you, and saw you forge 
the will. To get rid of so terrible a witness against 
you, you m' 





however, had taken the precaution to put what sho 
knew in writing.” 

Mr. Dines held up the paper which he had taken 
from the dress which Blarrid wore on the day of her 
death, and which was really, what she represented 
it to be, a narration of Amanda’s crime. 

‘I shall give you in charge of the police,’’ the 
earl continued, “upon three distinct charges, and 
this young man—pointing to Maxwell—will go to 
i with you, for conspiring to defraud, though 

shall not press for a unishment against him.’’ 

In spite of this terrible denunciation, Amanda 
did not lose her presence of mind, which was won- 
derful. 

Tying up her papers with a piece of tape, she 
said in a firm voice: “ You will take whatever 
course you are ill-advised enough to adopt. Iam 
fearless as to the result. You can have no proof of 
the all murder, and the confession of Blarrid, 
if genuine, which I will admit for the sake of argu- 
ment, does not in any way affect Mr. Maxwell's 
claim. You may talk of conspiracy to defraud, 
but you cannot prove any such thing; he has friends 
in London who will see the matter carried to an 
issue. Prosecute me, and prove a forgery through 
the confession of Blarrid, of which you speak, and 

‘ou will get back as much of the personalty of the 
te earl as I have not spent and otherwise disposed 
of, but you will lose the earldom and the estates, 
= sole satisfaction, my punishment, supposin 
am found guilty. My position is not quite so go 
as it was when I entered this house, but a com- 
wpere is still possible, though will stipulate 
or better terms, and have a right to do so.”’ 

“T will listen to no compromise,” said the earl, 
angrily. ‘You have been a curse to my family 
ever since you had the misfortune to darken its 
doors. Your ambition led you to commit the crime 
of forgery, and you shall be punished for it. It is 
likely that you have concocted the story of Mr. 
Maxwell’s claim. However, it shall all be sifted in 
a court of justice. I will give up nothing. I will 
get back and keep what I can.” 

“Tn that case you ruin yourself and destroy me, 
for I swear that I have not concocted this claim,” 
replied Amanda, whose pallor deepened. 

‘* Your asseverations have no effect upon me,” said 
the Earl of Montargis, oer. 

Amanda sat with her hands clasped and her eyes 
fixed upon the carpet, as if she had not expected 
the actual crisis which had taken place, and was 
wondering how she should act. 

Mr. Dines went over to the earl and whispered in 
his ear: 

‘Tf legal proceedings can be avoided it will be 
best. , She seems alarmed. Make her a proposi- 


tion.’ 

‘* Of what kind ?” asked the earl. 

“ Offer her a small annuity if she will relinquish 
Maxwell’s claim, and say you will not prosecute her 
for the forgery.” 

The earl nodded his head. 

‘* Miss Garraway,”’ he said, “in consideration of 
my making you an allowance in perpetuity of five 
hundred a-year and foregoing my prosecution, will 

ou cause Mr. Maxwell to sign a renunciation of 
is alleged rights, and give up the money you have 
robbed my family of ?” 

Amanda smiled sarcastically. 

“Oh!” she said, “you already find your case 
weak. Your solicitor, who is a man I will have 
struck off the rolls for his infamous behaviour to 
me, has advised you to make terms, but I will not 
listen to you. I have the power to bring charges 
against you, and the fashionable world shall be 
startled with a variety of scandal. The Persians 
whom you employed to kill Mr. Maxwell are in 
London, and will bear witness against you. Now 
will you have me imprisoned? Now are you so 
positive ? I am a formidable enemy when enraged.” 

Biting his lips, the Earl of Montargis said : 

‘‘ Dines, let a constable be sent for. I am in the 
commission of the peace, and will sign the warrant 
for this woman’s committal.”’ 

‘* Do so at your peril,” said Amanda. 

The threat, however, had some effect upon her. 
She did not like the prospect of going to prison, and 
it was evident she would have been glad to make 
peace, rather than to have provoked war to the 
knife. But she had made up her mind to bea 
countess and a great lady. Nothing less than that 
would satisfy her. . 

When Mr. Dines went out hor pallor and agita- 
tion became more marked. She did not doubt, in 
spite of his pacific counsels, that he had gone iv 
execute the command with which he was entrusted, 
and send for a constable. E 

The indignity of being imprisoned and dragged 
away on a charge of felony, struck her as being 
peculiarly odious and unbearable. But with thy 
confession of old Blarrid’s which he had in his 
possession she did not question the earl’s power to 
commit her. 


What should she do? In what way should she 


ered the inoffensive old creature, who, | act ? 
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All this time Maxwell had taken no part in the 
conversation. When he saw that the earl and 
Amanda were silent; and that the lawyer had left 
the room, he got up from his chair, and facing the 
earl, exclaimed : 

“You seem to take me for a man who has no 
mind. I understand fully that you are keeping me 
out of my rights, and I demand their restitution.” 

“You have been deceived, and merely repeat, 
like a — what you have heard people say,” 
rejoined Montargis. 

**T will thank you to withdraw that opprobrions 
epithet,” continued Maxwell, calmly: ‘‘ You have 
called me a parrot, and unless [ have an apology I 
shall consider myself justified in taking the law 
into my own hands, and redressing the grievous 
wrong under which I am suffering.” 

The Earl of Montargis, imprudently ignoring the 
fact that Maxwell had an irritable and impulsive 
temper, turned his back upon him ima. contemp- 
tuous manner. Dp 

“T demand an apology,” cried Maxwell, “and 
failing that——” 

He w:& interrupted by the earl, who turned sharp 
round and rang the bell, threatening to have. him 
expelled from the house, 

At that moment Maxwell seized a heavy walking- 
stick he had entered the house with, and struck the 
earl violently upon the head with it, causing him to 
sink on his knees. A roll of paper he had been 
grasping tightly fell from his hands, and Amanda 
darting forward, took it up. 

A glance sufficed to show her that it was the con- 
fession of Blarrid, which Mr. Dines had given to 
the earl to overawe Amanda, and upon which so 
much importance was placed. 

With the utmost rapidity she struck a match 
which lay in a tray on the mantelpiece, and setting 
fire to the document, watched it slowly while it 
burned. 

Presently nothing but a heap of ashes remained 
of this incriminatory document. 

The Earl of Montargis was not much hurt. 

He quickly recovered from the slightly stunning 
effects of the blow which had been administered to 
him, and dreading further violence on the part of 
Maxwell, whom he in some measure as 
little better than a wild beast, he grasped one of the 
fire-irons firmly in his right hand, and commenced 
retaliation. 

A conflict ensued, which was terribly fierce while 
it lasted. Blows were given and received on both 
sides, but the earl’s superior strength and agility 
soon told, and Maxwell was in a few minutes lying 
insensible on the floor, bleeding from a dreadful 
gash on his forehead. 

Amanda sat perfectly still. 

She did not care if they killed one another; or 
which was victorious in the contest. She was the 
wife of Maxwell, and she knew that she had a right 
to call herself Countess of Montargis if she could 
prove—what she fully believed she could do—his 
right to the title. 

The evidence the earl had singularly acquired 
against her she had adroitly destroyed. 

There was absolutely nothing she had to fear. 
Assuredly she was a lucky woman, and her star 
was in the ascendant. Her want of heart and feel- 
ing were singularly apparent at this juncture. She 
might have been supposed to have some regard and 
affection for the man she had made her husband, 
but the fact was she had married him for her own 
selfish purposes, and cared not whether he lived or 
died. 

The earl was stricken with remorse when lie saw 
the effect of his violence, for he feared that he had 
killed the young man. While he was ringing the 
bell violently for assistance, Mr. Dines entered, 
followed by a constable, and saying: 

“This policeman happened to have come over to 
seo you on some business ffom Nunninton, and 
finding he was in the servants’ hall, I brought him 
up at once. But what is the meaning of this ?”’ 

“Do something to stop the bleeding,”’ replied the 
earl. ‘“ He flew at me in one of his mad fits, and 1 
hit him in self-defence.” 

Mr. Dines, call'ng a domestic, had the wound 
bound up, and when the blood was staunched, 
Maxwell was laid upon a sofa, a messenger being 
despatched for a medical man. 

“Now,” said the earl, “let us dispose of this 
woman.”’ 

He felt in his pocket, and looked on’ the: floor for 
the confession, upon which he relied’ so strongly, 
but could not find it. 

‘*Have you the paper upon which we are going to 
act?’ he aske 
_ “Not I,” replied Mr. Dines. 
lordship. Iam positive.” 

“* Feel in your pockets. I have it not,’ said the 
earl, in a state of consternation. 

Amanda enjoyed their discomfiture, but pointing 
to the ashes in the grate, said composedly, ‘“* There 
are the remains of thet for which you search. 


“T gave it your 


While you were insensible from the blow you re- 





ceived I burnt. the document, and now defy you. 


with increased hate and determination.” 

The earl and Mr. Dines stared at one anothcr with 
blank amazement. 

Rising, Amanda exclaimed, as she indicated 
Maxwell by a gesture of the hand: “ I have spies 
outside who will watch this house and your mis- 
creants.. If you wish to kill my husband yon are 
at liberty to follow your brutal inclination. A poor 
weak woman liko myself cannot prevent you, nor 
shall L try to do eo. It matters little. to. me., I shall 
prove his: claim very shortly, and his death will not 

+ me from being Countess of Montargis. You 
have injured him,—perhaps you will have the good- 
ness and Christian charity to tend him. until he re- 
covers, when you can. send him back to his hotel in 
London, the address of which I will communicate 
to you. I now have the honour to wish you good 


morning. 

So saying, she moved with stately dignity to the 
door, leaving the earl and Mr. Dines perfectly 
astounded. They did not attempt to restrain her or 
impede her progress in any way, and she gained the 
carriage which was in waiting to convey her back 
to the railway station. ar of 

* 


Our scene changes toa villa at Richmond, whose 
pleasant grounds slope down. to the banks of the 
‘Thames, 

Itis here that Sir Gervase and Lady Fanshawe 
reside. They have with them as their guests Mr. 
and Mrs. Maxwell and Miss Happiman, Fanny’s 
old friend and ae companion. Maxwell 
though much hurt by the Harl of Montargis, was 
offered no further injury, but sent back to London 
in the care of Mr. Dines. ‘The blow on the head, 
however, seriously affected him. Whereas formerly 
he could drink large quantities without. his fere- 
cious instincts being excited, it seemed. now that 
all that was bad in him was aroused, and while in. 
toxicated he became a raving maniac, 

The Earl of Mon is was in despair at the ill 
luck which attended him, and thought that fate 
was against the retention of the property he 
inherited from his father. 

He at length determined to act fairly. 

It was proposed to Amanda that the questions in 
dispute between them should be referred to four 
gentlemen of position at the bar, two to be chosen 
by Amanda, two by the earl or his advisers, and 
that the decision of these gentlemen selected as 
arbitrators should be considered final. 

Amanda consented to this arrangement, the do- 
cuments were got ready, the arbitrators. chosen, 
and witnesses examined. 

In six weeks the award was to be given. 

Until the expiration of that time Amanda was 
asked to stay with Sir Gervase and Fanny at their 
or —vgguen at Richmond, which she gladly consented: 
to do 


Farmer Thomas Garraway and his wife came up 
from Nunninton on a visit to their daughter, whe 
had promised to buy back the old farm for them. 

The delight of the old people at again meeting 
their children, especially in finding Fanny, was a. 
charming sight to witness. The farmer became an 
altered man. His melanchely vanished, and his 
manner was once more bright and contented. Soon 
after their arrival, came John and his wife Jane. 
Sir Gervase received them all with the utmost 
affability, for he was not. ashamed of his wife's re- 
lations. They were welcome to him, because they. 
were welcome to her. 

On the eventful: day when the award was to be 
given by the arbitrators, Sir Gervase Fanshawe 
went up to London to ascertain the decision they 
had arrived at, promising to return immediately 
with the news, 

He was only gone a few hours, but Amanda 
thought it an age, her heart palpitated until she 
could searcely breathe, and she sat by herself ina 
little boudoir which commanded a view of the lane 
and the garden-gate through which Sir Gervase 
must come. 

It was autumn now. 

The pleasant summer time had gone, and the 
leaves lay thick on grass and pathway. An early 
frost iad withered all but the most hardy flowers. 

Presently Maxwell came in and sat down. She 
could see that he had been drinking, for-his: face 
was flushed and his cravatawry. At another time 
she would have rebuked him, but now she was too 
much occupied with her own. thoughts. to mind 


im. 

Was she to bea countess? Was her ambition to 
be gratified after all ? 

“Why are you sitting there, ignoring my pre- 
sence ?’’ demanded Maxwell, who, like a child, grew 
angry when no notice was takenof him. “Am I 
nobody ? Why did you marry me ?”’ 

** Be quiet !’’ said Amanda. 

“T will not be quigt, These insults cannot be 
borne,” continued Maxwéll, growing very red in the 
face and jooking ferocious,;and savage. 

A torrible frenzy teok possession ot him all at 





—_ for pressing his hands to his. temples, ho my. 


“ My head! my head !” 
‘Then he seized @ chair and broke it in piec, 
with the greatest ease, selecting one of the carved 


legs as a weapon. 

had sect hin in those. its baton tates ste 
seen in at he 

harmed her. mw peers 

Before she had. time to utter acry he was upon 
her, however, striking her right and left with tho 
mee and, formidable. bludgeon he had extempo. 
rized. 

Suddenly a man appeared on the lawn, he sprane 
forward, dashed through the Wladowe and 
grasping Maxwell by the collar forcibly threw hin 

“Th ried inned and gibb 
© wre’ man grin ibbered like a 
madman, and getting up, ran with wild cries to the 
river, into which he cast himself, disappearing 
under the tide which was rapidly running down. 

us Amy!’’ said the gentleman who had 
arrived so opportunely. 

She spoke not as she lay on the floor, stunned 
and bleeding ; but her eyes fast. glazing in death, 
were fixed upon Sir ‘anshawe, for it was he, 

“*T have news—good news for ”” he continued. 
“The arbitrators have deci in your favour, 
Maxwell is Earl of Montargis. You. area countess, 
and vastly wealthy. Jo you understand me?” 

A smile wreathed her lips, and a strange light 
came into her eyes as his. words fell. upon her ears, 

She comprehended his meaning. 

The knowledge of her triumph was brought to her, 
however, too late for her to glory im it; The next 
moment her spirit away; and, Amanda 
Garraway, by marriage Countess of Montargis, 
ceased to exist, by the act of her lunatic husband, 
in the very hour of her success. 

“This is awful!” said Sir Gervase, turning away 
sickened with horror. 

As for Maxwell, his body was found threo days 
afterwards at Barnes, and brought ashore by a fish- 
erman. 

Thus had an awful tragedy removed this man and 
this. woman. from the path of the Earl of Mon- 
targis, who was allowed to.retain his: position with- 
out further molestation. 

Fanny wept sincerely for the loss of her sister, 
and found her only consolation in travelling about 
with her husband f tewa to town and country 
to country. 

Farmer Garraway did not take to farming again. 
Fanny made. him an, allowance sufficient to live 
on comfortably, and on that he subsisted with 
ease, and spent the remainder of his days in leisure 
and repose. 

THE END. 








FACETIZ. 


A avack doctor has invented a medicine of such 
remarkable virtue that it-will cure a ham. 

Wury isa married man likeacandlo? Because he 
sometimes goes out at night when he ought not to. 

Ir is idiotic to tell areal dream. But it is con- 
venient to invent one if you want to annoy anybody, 
as nobody can prove that you didn’t have it. 

THe strongest kind of a hint is that of a young 
lady asking a gentleman to see if one of her rivgs 
would go on his little finger. 

HARD CIDER. 

“ Wuy, dear me, Mr. Longswallow,” said a goot 
old lady, “ how can you drink a whole. quart of that 
hard cider at a single draught?” 

As soon as the man could breathe again he re- 

lied : 
Be I beg pardon, madam, but my soul, it was so hard 
Icouldn’t bite it off.” 

A FARMER writes to his country paper that he 
cured his daughter of the Grecian bend by pouring 
water on her and holding her out in the sun until 
she warped back again. 

SECRETS IN THE AIR. 

An ingenious member of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dr. George Sigerson, has been using the microscope 
to make tho air we breathe give npits motes. He 
has analysed in this way “ sea breezé,” and “ country 
air,” and “drawing-room air,” and “city air,” if 
the name must be given tothe foul mixture of mucus, 
granite-dust, quartz spicule, cotton fluff, soot parti- 
cles, epithelial scales, and crystals of amionia, 
which the wretched.inhabitants of cities are forced 
to inhale by wav of lung-pabulum. F 

No air, we find, but may be made to render up its 
secrets. The sea, breege shows us its health-giving 
crystals of chloride of ‘sodium and sulphate of mag- 
nesia, its visible traces of iodine and. bromine, if we 
push.our questioning far enough. The country alr 
reveals to us its fragrant treasure of daisy pollen an 
fungus spores, its plant crystals, its moth. scales, its 
spermatozoids of ferus, its o%4 of animalcules, it 
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very dew-drops, one, says Dr. Sigerson, “with a 
lively monas disporting iu it,” within two hours of 
its gathering im its leaf-cup. — 

The idea is worth developing. Why, if the ordi- 
pary microscope can show us all this in the material 
motes of the air we breathe, should not « more 
powerful instrament, and a more delicate analysis, 
carry us @ stage further, and enable: us:to detect in 
the air its subtler qualities—say the p ns of 
weariness, worldliness, and worship, that make up 
tho air of Church ; or the elements of patriotism and 
pomposity, vanity and verbosity, the filaments of red 
tape, and the dry dust of preeedent, that blend inthe 
air of the House of Commons? How iateresting to 
have the air of Convocation analysed, before and 
after Bishop Temple’s explanation, for a determina- 
tion of its quantities of odwwm theologicum and latent 
zeal-heat, or to reduce the atmosphere that gathers 
like a fog over Exeter Hall platform into its chief 
constituents, bitters of bigotry, and dust of declama-. 
tion, and to have made palpable, through all these, 
that small modicum of salt of Christianity which 
keeps the mixture sweet enough not only for bare 
breathing, but even for supporting healthy existence, 
and propagating good works, Think of the value of 
an analysis of the air of a St. Pancras board-room, 
side by side with one of a St. Pancras sick-ward— 
the embodied tions of guardian selfishness and 
penny wisdom by those of pauper sluttiness, starva- 
tion, and suffering. 

Surely, we might all learn something to our ad- 
vantage from'such a making visible of that which 
goeth out of us, such a palpable manifestation of what 
spirit we are.—Punch. 

HARD TO ACCOMPLISH. 

WueEn, from time to time, we read in the Court 
Circular that So-and-so was introduced to Her 
Majesty and delivered up his “ stick of office,” we 
invariably find ourselves wishing that some one 
would deliver us from those Sticks im office still to 
be found in the Public Service.-—Punch, 

ANYTHING FOR A CHANGE. 

Artist (to Old Fellow-Student).. “ And what have 
you been doing all these years,—what are you paint- 
ing?” 

Swell “Oh, I gave up painting, my dear fellow— 
then I took to teaching! But you can’t find pupils 
iu Genius, you know, so now I go in for Art: Criticism ! 
I know I’m strong in that! Did you see my article 
in this week’s ‘ now-a days ?’?”—Punch, 

San Francisco News.—We learn: that four tons 
of silkworms have been brought by one steamer from 
Japan to San Francisco. We shall expect more than 
the usual amount of floss-ophy in our next News 
Letter.—Fun. 

PuRSE-PICUITY.—A refined contemporary speak- 
ing of the conviction of a man at the Central Criminal 
Court for “sweating” sovereigns, described the 
crime as “ purse-piring” gold coin.—Fun, 

GornG FoR AN OLD SonG.—A man was discovered 
at Bolton the other day using an illicit still. He 
was fined 30/., which was paying to a pretty tune— 
in short, the tune of “ Still so gently o’er me steal- 
ing !”—Fun. 





4 CHARACTER, 

Hunting Parson: “ Well, George, how d’ye like the 
new master ?” 

Old-fashioned Huntsman: “Oh, he'll du, sir! 
seems a very pleasant sort o’ gen'l’man—the very 
fust time we was out he swear’d at me so comfot- 
able es if ’e’d a-know’d me all his days !”—Fun. 

“Spgak, O Sprax !’’—Why should a person begin 
letters with “ My dear sir,” and o firm not begin 
with “ Our dear sir ?”—Judy. 

Two bailiffs (ander a mistaken impression, I assure 
you) entered my house the other day. In answer to 
inquiries, they said that “ possession was nine points 
of the law;” so opening the door, and kicking them 
out, said that dispossession was the tenth.— Will-o’- 
the- Wisp. 

_ “THe man who hesitates is lost,” I am told. A 
little time back I refused—in fact hesitated—to ace 
cept a bill, and the consequence was, that I had the 
pleasure of seeing myself, not lost, but’ saved—at 
least, my money was.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

Have I any authority for calling England the Land 
of Goschen? Certainly; for the simple reason that 
it holds the President of the Poor-law Board.— Will- 
o'-the- Wisp. 

A Sportive Drrisirioy.—A CENTAUR.—A man 
Who has “walked himself off his legs” on a liorse 
that has “eaten its head off,’—Fun. 

“ILLs THat Fiesn 1s Herr To.”—Talk of swal- 
lowing a peck of dirt, why Judy kuows an old gen- 
tleman who, in the course of. his life, has cc d 


tary! A cab-driver was. summoned to the West- 
minster Police Court for neglecting to deliver at a 
police-station, within twenty-four hours of the find- 
ing, property left.ina cab. In explanation, he said 
that “ Under the new regulations, he had been given 
te- understand "——and Mr. Arnold, interrupting, 
said that “if defendant had been given. to under- 
stand the new regulations, it was a great deal more 
than any one else had.” Of course, everybody 
knows this is. true, but.the idea of a magistrate dar- 
ing to say so!—Judy. 





IME FIRST PRIMROSE. 
Lirrtz yellow darling, 
Delicate and‘ pale, 
Can thy gentle loveliness 
Brook such.a wintry gale, 
That nestled by this rushing stream 
Thou sleepest like a lost sunbeam ! 


Little yellow darling, 
At the breath of your perfume, 
I sit within that quiet nook 
here many sisters bloon— 
Where thou, the first of Spring's fair daughters, 
Art wet with spray of dancing waters. 


Such old romantic fancies 
Your perfume brings to me, 
Half of the proud baronial times, 
And half of woodland free. 
A blended vision strangely wrought 
Of where I was and what I thought. 


How many a joyous, noontide walk, 
And evening frolic wild, 

Of which thou wert the treasure trove 
While I was yet a child, 

Is with thy tender beauty blent, 

And waffed on thy pale pure scent! 


No clouded thought of darker hours 
My dreaming spirit grieves ; 

(Which for us all clings round some flowers, 
And lurks within their leaves,) 

Or meets me, greeting thee again, 

To cause a gladvess dashed with pain. 


But days as innocent as thou, 
As peacefully employed, 
Which left no shadow on my brow, 
I there with thee enjoyed ; 
And year by year thy smiles once more 
Something of that bright dawn restore. 


Sleep quietly, fair bud of hope, 

To wake thee were a crime, 
Unfold in all thy simple scope 

For all the appointed time, 
Some other eye than mine may bless 
The teaching in thy loveliness. 





GEMS. 


Tue gem cannot be polished but by friction, nor 
man perfected without adversity. 

Vice stings us even in our pleasure, but virtue 
consoles us even in our pains. 

SURELY some people must know themselves ; they 
never think about anything else. 

Never lean on the world, for if you do the world 
will jump aside and you will geta tumble. 

A person who undertakes to rise himself by sean- 
dalising others might as well sit down on a wheel- 
barrow and try to wheel himself. 

Fast horses soon tire, and fast young men are a 
good deal like them. ‘I'he youth that “goes it strong ” 
at twenty will find himself at forty-five with a tomb- 
stone growing out of his head. 

THERE is nothing purer than honesty; nothing 
sweeter than charity; nothing warmer than love; 
nothing brighter than virtue, and nothing more 
steadfast than faith. These, all united in one mind, 
form the purest, the brightest, and most steadfast 
happiness. 








STATISTICS. 


Tur Cost or THE ARMY IN THE CoLonrEs.—A 
return has been issued (supplementary to the Army 
Estimates) showing the amount included in the army 
estimates, 1870-71, for military purposes in the colo- 
nies, and the probable repayments by the several 
colonies on the same account. The totals of the cost 
to this country are as follow: Australia, 143,5701.; 
Canada, 696,2851.; Cape of Good Hope (including 
St. Helena and Mauritius), 365,2911.; China and 





@ half hundred of coals.— Judy. 
OFF WITH HIS HEAD! 
Really this sort of thing won’t do, Such tremen- 
dously “witty things are being.said in the police- 
sourts Just now that something will happen. Here’s 


Air, Axpold actually poking fun at the Home Secre- 


Ceylon, 420,511/.; Mediterranean, 614,459/.; West 
Coast of Africa, 83,824/.; West Indies and Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, 275,946l. In regard to 
repayments, nothing is expected from the West 
Coast of Africa, Australia, Canada, Gibraltar, and 
the West Indies. The Cape of Good Hope is ex- 








pected to repay 13,500/. out of the 365,2917.; Ceylon, 
with Labuan and the Straits Settlements, 220,300/. ; 
Hong Kong, 20,0001.; Malta, 6,200/.; Mauritius, 
45,0001.; and the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
4,000, The total cost of the army in the colonies 
to this country for the year 1870-71 is thus— 
2,589,886/., of which amount repayments to the ex- 
tent of 309,000/, are expected. 

Tue number of Turkish troops now under arms. 
There are 160,000 men, divided into six corps, one 
of which forms the guard. The six corps. contain 
36 regiments of four battalions and eight companies: 
each, or a total of 100,000 men; 24 regiments of 
cavalry, total 17,000; six regiments of field artillery, 
8,000; the engineer corps, 1,600; and a garrison 
artillery consisting of 5,000 men. Besides the six 
corps, the Porte has three detached divisions—one 
in Crete, one in Tripe'i, and. one in Tunis, The 
provinces which are noi subject to the common Jaw 


|of recruiting furnish the following contingents :— 


Upper Albania, 10,000; Bosnia, 39,00; Servia, 
20,000; the Principalities, 7,000; Egypt, 20,000; 
Tunis and Tripoli, 10,000. Finally, the Sultan, when 
he thinks proper, can place on a war footing the 
irregular troops, such as the Bashi-Bazouks and the 
Tartars of Dabroudja. During the Crimean war 
there was in all a force of 220,000 men under arms. 
The fleet consists of 66 steam and 63 sailing- vessels, 
the former including four iron-clads, 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

LAmBskin Mats AND Raseit Furs.—The dressing 
of small skins is not so laborious but that it may be 
undertaken by most women of ordinary industry, 
whilst the beauty of the finished articles adapts them 
for ornaments in the drawing-room, or for trimmings. 
for the walking dress. An even number of skins 
should be treated at one time, the quantities here 
given being sufficient for four small lambskivs. 
Make strong soapsuds, using hot water, and let it 
stand till cold, then wash the skins in it, carefully 
squeezing out all the dirt from among the wool, then 
wash them in cold water till all the soap is out. 
Next dissolve half a pound each of salt and alum in 
a little hot water, and put it into a tub of cold water 
sufficient to cover the skins, and let them soak twelve 
hours, then hang over a pole todrain, When well 
drained, stretch carefully on a board to dry. Stretch 
several times while drying. Before they get entirely 
dry, sprinkle on the flesh side one ounce vach of 
finely-pulverised alum and salipetre, rubbing it, im 
well; then lay the flesh sides together and hang in 
the shade for two or three days, turning them over 
every day until perfectly dry. Finish by scraping 
the flesh side with a blunt knife to remove any re~ 
maining scraps of flesh, and then rub the flesh side 
with pumice stune aud the hands. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne first land sale by the Atlantic Telegraph has 
been transacted by the International Land and Labour 
Agency, Birmingham, for a party in this town. The 
purchase consisied of a tract of wood and mineral 
land in West Virginia, containing 28,000 acres, 

Tue cost of material for the bronze coinage is less 
than 100/. a ton ; the cost of the workmanship, by 
contract, is about 50/. a ton ; and the pence aro issuech 
or sold at the price of 4481. a ton; showing a profit 
to the State of 330,000/., or equal to about 10,0001. 
annually. 

Ir is calculated that there are at present between 
twenty or thirty mills either entirely or very nearly 
stopped in Preston; that there are between 1,300 
and 1,400 cottage houses “to let” in the borough ; 
and that between 3,000 and 4,000 operatives are 
either altogether out of employ or working short 
time. 

Tue late fall of snow in the department of Eastern 
Pyrenees has been greater than any on record there. 
M. Naudin, in a description of the fall, read before 
the Academy of Sciences, says that of the olives and 
elms the branches were broken down and the trunks 
torn by the weight of the snow. 

CoaL IN ABUNDANCE.—At the Midland Counties: 
Institute of Mining Engineers at Dudley, Mr. 
Walter Ness, a Mining engineer, read a report, from 
which it appears that 34 square miles of the Firth of 
Forth, which he blocks out, would yield an amount 
of coal, if properly dredged, equal to the whole pro~ 
duce of the collieries of Great Britain during the last 
fifty years ; or, taking the coal-bearing area of the 
Firth, he anticipates that 12,672,000,000 tons might 
be raised; and,- taking other parts of the British 
coast as jointly capable of yielding a similar quantity, 
we should then have coal to the value of 950,000,000. 
—a sum, Myr. Ness remarks, more than suflicient to 
cover the. national debt. 
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W. E.—You have no legal claim upon your brother. 

H. W.—Rub the parts with a mixture of spirits of tur- 
pentine and camphor. 

Jzssy and her friend must make their own arrange- 
ments. 

A Reaper should forward particulars of her age and 
personal appearance. 

T. H.S.—The lines are exceedingly imperfect, and we 
must decline them. 

Ruomnus.—Ee careful to adopt habits of great cleanli- 
mess, aud bathe the parts in tepid water twice a day. 

Awnxiovs.—You can wash the face with elder-flower 
water. You had better leave the hair on the lip as it is, 


A Lover oF Brtr.—The skins must be well washed and 
dried. Then scrape them toa eed. yae~ wen The quantity 
is two pounds’ weight to a hogsh of beer. 

Deita.—There is a lotion composed of eau-de-Cologne, 
two ounces; tincture of cantharides, two drachms; oil 
of rosemary, ten drops. Be careful not to make the skin 
sore. 

Epagar.—Stage-dancing can only be learned by taking 
lessons from a professor of the art. We are unacquainted 
with the actresses to whom you refer. 

J.T.—A married woman whose husband has been at 
sea for two years, can obtain an affiliation order if she is 
provided with the necessary evidence. In so doing, how- 
ever, she of course legally establishes an awkward fact. 

Rosrsup and Lity.—The colours of the hair are a 
pretty light gold, anda dark brown. It is only requisite 
to pay occasional visits to the hairdresser’s, or for each 
to cut the other's sparingly now and then. 

A Starrorp Sunscriser.—]. A person under age is 
bound by a contract which he makes for his own benefit, 
therefore the apprentice would have to serve the full 
time. 2. No. ‘lhe master must strictly perform his con- 
tract, if required to do so. 3. Mr. Phelps. 

A. T. (Isle of Man).—The handwriting is not unsuit- 
able, but it would be improved if it were neater. Make 
your wants known to those with whom you are ac- 
quainted. 

J. B. E. S.—An amalgam of tin is added to mercury or 
quicksilver when the latter is employed for silvering 
glass in order to make a mirror. The composition is 

— on the glass by the gentle pressure of a skilled 
nand, 

Tam O’Snaxter.—The tales you allude to have not 
come under our notice. Weare unable to discover that 
there are any works the titles of which give a clue to the 
incidents of the period to which you refer. 

PiaNcuErre.—'The board used for this game can be pur- 
-chased for half-a-guinea at most toy-shops. The hands 
when placed upon the board act upon its mechanism, and 
thus effects are produced which the players accept as 
auswers to their questions. 

_ E. H.—We have no knowledge of such a firm. Edna 
is one of many Saxon names whose chief meaning is 
translated by our word ‘‘ happiness.” As applied to you 
it signifies *‘ happy girl,” and we trust it may be indica- 
tive of good fortune ever waiting upon you. 

A. W. S.—Great relief is obtained by and taking mild 
aperients, such as rhubarb and sulphur, mixed with 
treacle. Your best plan, however, is to pay a visit to the 
nearest hospital, aud there to describe your symptoms to 
the house-surgeon. 

_Rirtemax.—If water from which every particle of 
nir has been extracted be heated above the boiling point, 
it will not give off much steam. But if anyrough-surfaced 
body be dropped therein, the liquid will be instantly con- 
verted into steam, with enormous explosive force. 

A. Z.—The Statute of Limitation does not apply until 
the lapse of six years from the time when you can prove 
the debtor made a promise to pay. If you can prove a 
promise of the above description, the date when the 
goods were supplied is of no importance; but if you can- 
not prove such a promise, then you must sue within six 
years after the time at which the goods were delivered. 

Buus Pitt.—There is no special Latin grammar for 
sucha purpose. ‘the lad should learn an ordinary Latin 
grammar well, and construe as many Latin authors as he 
can find time to get through while he is at school. He 
will then pick up the chemist’s vocabulary quickly 
enough during his apprenticeship. 

J.D.—The magnesium-light is obtained by burning 
magnesium, a soft white metal procured from chloride of 
mugnesium fused with potassium. The fusion is effected 
by the application of heat to potassium placed in a glass 


o 





tube with some of the chloride placed over the potassium* 
The lime-light is produced by the combustion of oxygen 
and hydrogen on a surface of lime. Your bookseller, for 
a shilling, will procure you an elementary work on che- 


— which will explain the above processes in greater 
detail. 


SyrmpaTHy.—The habit is perhaps as injurious as any 
bad habit can be. It is destructive of many good points 
of character, as well as fatal to anything a ing to 
robustuess or vigour of health It is es: ly premoni- 
tory ofa want of proper candour, which often leads to un- 
truthfulness, while it sometimes begets a craven fear 
which destroys all feelings of self-respect and all hope of 
advancement. In fact, it is as short a route as any to the 
abode of ** Despair.” 

A Sunscrinsr.—While there is nothing to prevent a 
person from assuming any Christian name he or she may 
think proper to adopt, we should say that it was hardly 
becoming to make a change of name at the time of Con- 
firmation. In that ceremony the individuals concerned 
take upon themselves the vows which at their baptism 
were made for them. Thus it is seemly that at cox a- 
tion they should use the same name which was given to 
them at the time they were baptised. 

J. P. C—There is probably some fault in the teacher. 
Discontinue the covering for the » which perhaps 
makes the bird ill-tempered and obstinate. Then let a 
child repeat some words distinctly and constantly in the 
hearing of the parrot, but out of its sight. Avoid too 
great persistency ; if the bird will not learn one word try 
achange. Thick bread and milk is the best food. The 
food-pot should be of earthenware, and should be cleansed 
daily, and the gravel in the cage often renewed. 

Sr. Antuoyy.—As the colour is a compound one, you 
may have to make many experiments before you arrive at 
the precise shade required. The following solution will 
help you: one ounce of dragon’s blood, bruised, put into 
a pint of oil of turpentine. The mixture must be kept 
in a warm place and shaken frequently. If you require 
a deeper colour, boil some logwood chips apply that 
solution after the former. 


THE FLOWER AND PAITH. 


The music of the breeze is deep, 
Among the sere trees flowing, 

And over yonder solemn stee 
The moon is tenderly glowing: 

A preseuce seems to throne the air, 
As if a spirit tended, 

And all its gentle pulses there 
Were with the soft scene blended. 


There is a spirit with sweet power: 
y soul, responsive swelling, 
Feels ’tis my daughter’s with a flower 
Brought from her heavenly dwelling— 
A flower unseen by mortal eyes, 
But making Faith still stron zer, 
That to be with her in the skies 
I must not wait much longer. 


My darling! my lost darling! thou 
Dost feel I feel thy splendour ; 
Thus ay sage heart and brow 
With love so deep, so tender ! 
Thou art not lost! oh, no! oh, no! 
Again doubt can come never, 
All duty soon done here below, 
I'll be with thee for ever! W. R. W. 


A. B. C.—Although your handwriting is good, you must 
not rest satisfied with it. There is room for much im- 
provement. It is not probable that you will reach 6ft. in 

eight. A tale would take too long a time to tell if every 
circumstance connected with the characters were de- 
tailed. The author, in the exercise of his discretion, re- 
lates only those particulars which he considers necessary 
to the artistic construction of the plot and the interest of 
the story as a whole. 

Srecira Martintina.—A man who “ talks nothing but 
flattery” to you is certainly not the sort of man to marry, 
and you very rightly desiderate instead ‘“‘a man of 
sense.” But because you may not have found one such 
as yet among your admirers, ‘‘the hour and the man” 
may both arrive when you least expect such an event. 
At twenty-one, with your personal endowments and pro- 
spective wealth, you should certainly not “feel sick of 
the world,” as you say youdo. Find some occupation for 
the mind and take exercise for the body, and the folly of 
such a morbid feeling will appear to you, and what is 
more the feeling itself will vanish. 

Joun A.—The diamond is now largely used as a tool- 
end for boring hard rocks, and is economical, effective, 
and indestructible. At first sight it would seem a costly 
method, but such is not the case, considering that a steel 
chisel was spoilt for every inch bored in a hurd rock 
while forming the Mont Cenis tunnel through the Alps. 
The diamoné being the hardest known substance in na- 
ture, which nothing buta blow can injure, direct wear of 
its surface is impossible except by means of diamond 
powder. 

A. E,, tall, dark, good looking, and in a good position. 
Respondent must be an amiable young lady. 

Herserr, twenty-two, fair, good looking, and in a po- 
sition to keep a wife. Respondent must be about nine- 
teen, tall, and dark. 


Victor CarLetTon, twenty-three, dark eyes, brown hair 
and tache, hand and a gentleman with an in- 
come of 800l. a-year. Respondent must be tall, accom- 
plished, t d to move in good society, and not 
more than twenty-two years of age. Wishes to receive 
carte. 

Herttir, twenty-one, 5ft. 2in., fair, light brown hair, 

y eyes, good tempered, and loving. Respondent must 

a tradesman, respectably connected, rather tall, dark, 
about twenty-four or twenty-five, and fond of home. 

Lortiz, twenty-one, laughing'.eyes, brown hair, rather 
below the medium height, loving, domesticated, and re- 
spectably connected. Respondent must be dark, not 
under twenty-three or twenty-four, fond of singing, and 
in circumstances. 


J. H., twenty-one, Sit. 8im., dark, good looking, fond of 
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home, and has an income of 1501. per annum. Would be 
glad to exchange cartes with a young lady of from eigh. 
teen to tweuty years of age, medium height, dark, good 
looking, Good tempered, domesticated ; @ tradesman's 
daughter preferred. 

Anni, twenty-four, 5ft. 6in., dark, good looking, loy- 
ing, and with a true heart. Respondent must be tall, 
good looking, and with a moderate income. 

Maup, nineteen, tall, bright golden hair, and of a loy- 
ing disposition. Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
named either Willie or George. 

Muirnix, twenty-one, 5ft; 4in., dark, and domesticated, 
Respondent must be dark, medium height, not under 
twenty-one, and a tradesman. 

EneuisEuan, thirty-nine, 5ft 10in., good looking, kind, 
and lo : udent should have a little money to 
help him in his business. 

Annis, tall, black eyes, and handsome. 

Wiis 8., nineteen, fair, and cheerful. Respondent 
pee be about eighteen, medium height, fair, and good 

ing. 

Pur.Logrnovs (a fo er), about thirty. Respondent 
must be from eighteen to twenty-two, wll educated, and 
good looking. 

Lone tr Jim, f -nine, kind, loving, and a widower 
with a comfortable home and no child Respondent 
mI be s > ious, fond of home, with no chil. 
dron, and a lit r his own age. 

Aveusta Veryon, twenty-five, dark, handsome, 
occupies a good tion in ereletn toss of music and 
dancing, and has an income of 200L a year. op er 
must be dark, loo! , affectionate, fond of music 
and riding. to exch cartes, 

A Lonsitr Ong would like some one to love her; is 
twenty-one, fair, hazel eyes, looking, do- 
mesticated, loving, has 2001. @ year, and good prospects, 

Fririne@ Spray, twenty-six, 5{t. 2in., dark, hazel eyes, 
and wishes to settle down in life. Respondent must be 
dark, good looking, good tempered, and fond of home. 
Wishes to exchange cartes. 

W. H. 8., twenty-three, 5ft llin., dark, good looking, 
and is the son of a retired tradesman. Respondent must 
be good looking, and loving. 

CommMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Prartr is mded to by—"‘ R. C.,” twenty-nine, 5ft. 
6in., fair, good king, and an architect. Wishes for 
carte and address. 

Coins by—“ Florence,” amiable, educated, and quali- 
fied to make a nice little wife. Wishes to exchange 
cartes. 

Grer by— Romance,” twenty-four, fair complexion, 
dark hair and eyes, musical, lively, amiable, and fond of 
home. Wishes to exchange cartes, 

Beatrice Ipa by—*“ Lieutenant,” twenty-three, 5ft. 
llin., fair, good looking, of good family, good natured, a 
lieutenant in the army, has 3001. a year, and will come in 
for 50,0001. ina few years. Will 
cartes. 

B. by—“E.,” eighteen, 5ft. 2in., light brown glossy 
curls, soft blue eyes, fair, affectionate, ladylike, a good 
pianiste, and tempered. 

Anniz by—" Bow,” twenty-one, fair, 5ft. 8in., steady, 
quiet, fond of home, and a clerk with a salary of 85l.a 
year and sure of advancement, 

Farturot by—‘ Jane," twenty-seven, loving, and do- 
mesticated; and—‘ B. W.,” pref 5ft. Jin., fond of 
home, and able to make it comfortable. 

Mazset Hamitton by—‘‘ Clement S.,”" twenty, tall, 
dark, and fond of music, Wishes to exchange curtes ;— 
*“T. Y.,” a seaman, who wishes to obtain the laidy’s ad- 
dress ; and—*‘ Edgar P.,”” twenty, medium height, dark, 
and fond of music and dancing. Wishes to exchange 
cartes. 

M. M. RB. by—“ Annie,” seventeen, tall, fair, fond of 
music and dancing, and kind hearted ; and—* Forget- 
Me-Not,” slight, , fond of home and music. Wishes 
to exchange cartes. 

B. ~ fa Nettie,” eighteen, 5ft. 4in., dark, and accom- 


* Torsr by—“ True Heart," twenty, employed in a City 
firm, and fond of ry and music. 

Minyiz by—‘‘ G.,” twenty-three, 5ft. Gin., dark, 
and good looking. ishes for “‘ Minnie’s™ carte and ad- 
dress; and—“ T. B, W.,” twenty-four, 5ft. 6in., and en- 
joyiug an income of . @ year, 

1zz1z by—“ H. O.,” thirty-nine, 5ft. 8in., a widower, in 
business for himself. Would like an appointmeut fora 
personal interview, 

J. B. W. by—“‘ Annie,” fair, good looking, good tem- 
poco’, and affectionate. She would like to exchange 


cartes. 
F. B. has not sent the name of the lady to whom he 


responds. 

James S. would be glad to have further particulars con- 
cerning MINNIE: ; 

Henzisgtra G. wishes for more particulars concerning 
Witrian D.C. 

Loyatty must make the selection for himself. > 
| aed G. wishes for more particulars conccrning 

oun H. 

Feayxuiy wishes to hear from Janz, 





happy to exchange 
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